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LETTER from WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

OF THS PRESBYTERIAS.) 

Mesers. Bditors—Having spent the 

in the Shenandoah Valley 

in Westert ‘Virginia, called ‘by the 
various military expeditions of last sum- 
mer’‘and fall over a great portion of 
these desolated regions, I have an incli- 
névien to furnish you, without taking 
timé'to trim my sentencés, a brief state- 
ment ‘of the condition. in which our 
brahch ofthe Church is placed by the 
exigencies of this war. Zion is deso- 
late, ‘and from her ‘waste places come 
deep wailings, that must reach the ears 
end move’the hearts of those who love 
hef altars in the undisturbed and pros- 
pérous loyal North’ 

“The Church of Tygart’s Valley, con- 
sisting of three cofigregations and three 
hotises of worship before the commence- 
ment of ‘the war, under the government 
of’ die session, is situated in Randolph 


county, slong the Tygart’s Valley river, 


which is one of the head waters of 
‘Monofgaheli. The Tygart’s Valley 
Obarch at first consisted of two congre- 
gations, at Beverly and Huttonville, 
about thirteen miles apart. Subse- 
quently Mingo Run was added, and 
afterward constituted into a separate 
church, with William H:. Wilson and 
William Logan for tuling elders. At a 
later ‘period the congregation of Leading 
Oreek ‘was added, With neat house of 
worship, seven miles below Beverly, on 
the“turnpike. “The church must have 
been feceived under the care of Lexing- 
ton Presbytery previous to 1826. The 
records of the church were received, ex- 
amined, and approved by the Presby- 
tery of Lexington, April 30, 1825, Rev. 
James Morrison, Moderator. The pas- 
tors and supplies preached in the court 
house at Beverly, and in private dwel- 
lings, as no hopse of worship had been 
erected at that time. That for the con- 
gregation at Huttonville, known as the 
Brick Church, was commenced in 1826, 
and'‘was a neat, substantial, and com- 
modious building, exhibiting a good de- 
gree of energy and liberality on the part 
of the people. It was burnt and entirely 
destroyed during the first year of this 
devastating war. The house of wor- 
ship at Beverly was-built in 1852, hav- 
ing been desecrated and injured, then 
repaired and used as an army chapel 
during the vicissitudes of-the war. In 
1864 it was used as a stable, until, be- 
yond restoration for its former sacred 
use, it was torn down, in order that the 
materials still remaining should become 
a part of the military quarters for 1865. 
After the removal of Rev. Mr. Loomis 
in 1826, the church was vacant for more 
than a year, when it was supplied for a 
few months by the Rey. Henry Brown. 
In the spring of 1832 it was visited by 
the Rev. John S. Blain, and the follow- 
ing September the Rev. James Baber 
became its stated supply, remaining two 
years. After a vacancy of one year, 
Mr. Baber returned, and remained nearly 
three years. The church was without 
supplies until visited by the Rev. Joseph 
Brown in April, 1840, and again in the 
August following. In the summer of 
1841, the Rev. Theodore Gallaudet be- 
came the stated supply for one year, 
after which, for two years, there was no 
one to preach the gospel to these congre- 
gations. Without a pastor, and with 
such irregular supplies, but little was 
accomplished in building up the chureb. 
Inroads were made by other denomina- 
tions, and infidelity found many men 
of tion and influence to 


Baptist churches, as they employed a 
local ministry in their organizetions; 
while Presbyterians neglected the as- 
sembling of themselves together for 
divine worship, and hence lost that 
training in the doctrines and usages of 
our branch of Zion so important in 
keeping the body complete. Removals 
by death, emigration, and apostacy, re- 
duced the numbers of the flocks, and 
many of those remaining became very 
much disheartened. The Sabbath was 
generally profaned as infidelity became 
popular, and very few were consistent 
in their walk. 


The church of Mingo Run was set off 
in 1841, by the Presbytery of Green 
Briar, and was served by the Rev. E. 
Churchill, who also was in 
teaching in that locality. This left the 
Tygart’s Valley Church with a mem- 
bership of about eighty, scattered along 
the river a distance of thirty miles, from 
the mouth of Elk water to Leading 
Creek. The Presbytery of Lexington, 
out of which the Green Briar Presby- 
tery was formed, at the organization of 
the church cuvered nearly all of West- 
ern Virginia, and once met at Beverly 
in August, 1831. The Presbytery of 
Green Briar held its first meeting at 
Lewisburg, April, 1838, its boundaries 
then extending from the Allegheny 
Mountains to the Ohio river, and north- 
ward as far as Red Stone and Washing- 
ington Presbyteries, thus including the 
Tygart’s Valley Church within its juris- 
diction. The Presbytery of Green Briar 
has held three meetings at the Tygart’s 
Valley Church, April 1839, October 
1848, and April 1857. In the spring 
of 1844 the Rev. Enoch Thomas be- 
came stated supply to this church and 
Mingo Run, and continued te preach to 
the four congregations until 1854, when 
he was appointed itinerant and evan- 
gelist for the several counties between 
Randolph and the Qhio river, which 
enabled him to preach at the Tygart’s 
Valley Church only at long intervals. 
There were a number of additions dur- 
ing the ten yeara of his regular supply ; 
but the strength of the church was re- 
duced by the removal and death of sev- 
eral persons who had toiled and contri- 
buted to its organization and growth, 
among whom were Jopathan Hutton 
and Charles C. See, whose names still 
sre beld in grateful remembrance by 
Presbyterians. 

Tygert’s Valley is about thirty miles 
in length, with an average breadth of 
nearly two miles, lying between the 
Rich and Cheat Mountains, above Lau- 
rel Hill, which is a spur of the Cheat. 
It contains about fifty square miles of 
fertile land, with a population at the 
commencement of the rebellion of about 
two thousand inhabitants, who are prin- 


dispu 
the aggressions upon Satan’s ki ) 
Some slid away to the Methodist a 


cipally engaged in agriculture and gra- 
zing. They are divided in three de- 
nominations, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian, the latter being most nu- 
merous snd influential, and a large pro- 
portion ‘without any profession of reli- 
gion, and # good material for becoming 
a substantial community. 

The grazing business was for a series 
of years uncertain and precarious, which 
in @ measure accounts for those fluctua 
tions in supplying the Church with a 
preached gospel and its ordinances. But 
little attention was paid to the interests 
of education. Those having the means 
sent their children to distant schools, 
and the masses were not provided for, 
either by the State or any religious de- 
nomination. For this reason no per- 
manent progress was made in the social 
and religious condition of society. The 
many were ignorant and rude, and al- 
though surrounded by scenery the moat 
sublime and inspiring on the continent, 
were content to live on with no higher 
sims than the accomplishment of daily 
+ toil, and means of living in the coarse 
} and primitive style of pioneer life. Not 
knowing the value, or even the use, of 
many articles of furniture, implements 
of labour, and facilities for an elevating 
social cultare, they were slow to appre- 
ciate moral. and religious influences. 
Great patience and perseverance be- 
came necessary in sowing the seeds of 
divine truth, and the embarrassments of 
the few who were faithful can hardly 
be comprehended by persons unac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the 
people. 

Many of the leading men affected to 
be champions for infidelity, and invited 
lecturers to Beverly for the purpose of 
retarding the growth of the Church. 
The late Stonewall Jackson, when on a 
visit to his sister in 1859, met them in 
debate on the evidences of Christianity ; 
and, after driving them from the discus- 
sion by arguments they could not an- 
swer, continued his discourses with visi- 
ble and lasting effect. The stumbling- 
blocks were removed, and in the spring 
and summer of 1859 God granted the 
shower of grace for which they had so 
long and so earnestly prayed, and sev- 
eral were received into the Church. 
Supplies were provided by the ministra- 
tions of the Rev. E. Thomas, and the 
encouraged people were devising liberal 
things for Zion. A high-school was 
founded, and a building nearly finished 
under the control of the Church, and a 
spirit of liberality was becoming more 
apparent in the community, when the 
excitements of treason engrossed public 
attention. . The opening scenes of the 
war were enacted in this valley, the 
school edifice was destroyed by fire, the 
sanctuary occupied for a barracks, and 
finally as a stable. The minister at the 
outbreak of the rebellion went South, 
and anarchy completed the sad work of 
alienating friends and members of the 
church. There were no religious ser- 
vices in the place, except by the chap- 
lains of regiments stationed there. 

When the writer came to Beverly, 
there had not been a sermon or a 
prayer-meeting in the place for ten 
months, and but few citizens manifested 
any interest in the religious meetings. 
Some were distrustful and suspicious of 
Yankee preachers; others so unaccus- 
tomed to the observance of the Sabbath, 
as to be wholly indifferent in regard to 
their privation ; and others, still clinging 
to the embers of an almost expiring 
hope, were discouraged, and absorbed 
in rehearsing their calamities. Last 
winter the remaining portions of the 
dilapidated edifice, where so many ear- 
nest struggles for building up and pre- 
serving the walls of Zion had taken 
place, were used in constructing quar- 
ters for the army. Not one house of 
worship remains in this valley, and the 
masses have Wut little desire for the 
restoration of sanctuary privileges. A 
few will hail with joy any measures for 
building up churches and schools; but 
they cannot do much without the assist- 
ance of Christians who have been more 
highly favoured. War has done its 
work, not only in laying waste the 
houses of public worship amid the gen- 
eral wreck of property, but also in de- 
moralizing a people that had just begun 
to provide means of social and moral 
improvement. 

The few famities still faithful, and 
longing for the ordinances of public 
worship, scattered over an area of fifty 
square miles; the young of both sexes, 
at the proper age for education, who 
are left to no training but such as the 
rehearsal of war achievements and cru- 
elties; the unconcerned masses, who 
should be taught “the better way,” 
have claims upon our Boards of Church 
Extension and Domestic Missions, that 
cannot be rejected, if they are properly 
sustained by the liberality and prayers 
of the people of God. A ery goes forth 
from the valleys of West Virginia, that 
must thrill in the hearts of all who 
mourn over the waste places of Zion, 
and the desolations of our land. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GROWING IN GRACE. 


What is growing in grace but a growth 
in the knowledge of Jesus and bis cha- 
racter, and so a realization of his love 
toward us, with a corresponding love in 
return, which will, under all circum- 
stances, keep the soul in perfect peace ; 
and although we are sinful, yet in see- 
ing this abounding love we lose sight of 
our sins, and are lifted up out of all 
doubting as regards our eternal salva- 
tion, and so saved from all fear? 

The question is asked, how can we 
have such views of Christ? There is 
no power in ourselves by which we may 
obtain such apprehension of Jesus, as 
shall lift the veil which hides his glory 
from us; and how can we love him 
whom we have not seen, and do not 
see? 

Sometimes we hear this answer— 
use the means, read, pray, work, do 
your whole duty, and thus becoming 
absorbed in Christ’s work, you will for- 
get self. 

Ah, yes; but it is an up-hill work to 
be faithful to my Beloved without this 
love burning in my heart. I do attend 
to all these duties, but it is not easy. 
If I felt thus toward my dearest earthly 
friend, my daily task would be hard in- 


deed; but love quickens the step, lights 
up the feelings, and when this earthly 
love glows, we do not weary, and da- 
ties are pleasures. Now how can I 
obtain this love for Jesus, such as shall 
make my duties to him pleasant? 

What is it that begets this love for 
an earthly friend? Is it by looking at 
ame’s self, to see whether we love, that 
love is begotten in the heart? Is it by 
dint of effort, or by works of any kind, 
or by trying to bring about a right state 
of feeling, that we learn to love? Or 
what is it that creates or produces earth- 
ly love? Is it not by seeing, and dwell- 
ing in thought upon the object of our 
affections? How strange it would seem, 
if in forming earthly friendships we went 
about doing the same, using the same 
means to bring about an attachment, 
that we use in our efforts to love Jesus; 
and then, too, how little real love exists 
in the heart, where one is looking within 
to see whether love exists. 

The more, then, we stady what Christ 
is, and the more we see of his character, 
the greater must be our love for him, 
and the more constant will be our com- 
munion with him; and the more we see 
how great is his love toward us, the 
grander and more glorious will he ap- 
pear; and as we behold him, we shall 


‘be changed into his image, and become 


like him. 

We cannot study the character and 
works of Jesus without loving him; 
and as love begets love, so duties cease 
to be tasks, but become real pleasures, 
in which we may take delight, even es- 
teeming it a privilege to be used by him 
for any service whatever, looking to 
him to be sent, happy to go when and 
wherever he tells us to go, and ever 
waiting to do his will. M. M. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FIRST PREACHER. 


We are all preachers. Not only so 
many pages and words, but lives also 
are sermons. Example is the most elo- 
quent of discourses. We are all, in our 
life and example, therefore, in proportion 
to our fidelity, preachers against sin, 
against worldliness—in our several 
spheres and relations, prophets, speakers 
for God. To all alike, lessons derivable 
from the life and character of the jirat 
preacher will equally apply. There are 
two passages of Scripture which afford 
us the instruction. In Genesis v, 24, 
we have a description of his character; 
in Jude xiv. 18, a specimen of the spirit 
and tone of his preaching. 

1. And, as the first lesson, Enoch was 
a pious and good man. His daily com- 
munion was with God. His daily coun- 
sellor, his only adviser, was God. From 
that Presence he came forth to the peo- 
ple, preaching with power. His near- 
ness to God was his unction. His piety 
was his eloquence. His goodness his 
appeal. And here lies the secret of the 
moral force of all preaching, whether of 
word or of example and life. One may 
speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels, his eloquence may absorb and 
thrill; another, in his erudition, may es- 
say to explain the deep things of God; 
but the power of either is weakness when 
compared with him who, whether he be 
eloquent or not, learned or unlearned, 
comes to the people from the presence 
of God, walks among them the walk of 
faith, reflects in his character the ele- 
vated communion of the soul. That 
man’s words will be from God, and most 
eloquent; his learning from the feet of 
Jesus—it will bring to naught the wis- 
dom of the wise. 

The sermon which the Christian is to 
preach, which will move others to action, 
which he will preach with most effect, is 
the sermon of a holy life; the discourse 
of fervent piety, of unswerving truth. 
He will walk with men most powerfully, 
most an instrument for their weal, who, 
in the fellowship of his own heart, with 
Enoch, walks “ with God.” 

2. A second lesson may be derived 
from the meaning of the name: Enoch, 
undeviating, straight. There was 4 
straightness, a consistency, between the 
preaching of Enoch and his life. He 
practised what he preached. He 
preached holiness, and he lived holily; 
he preached against sin, and he struggled 
continually against it in his own heart; 
he called others to God, he “ walked 
with” Him. There was an intimate cor- 
respondence between his words and bis 
actions; between what he said with his 
tongue and what he felt in his soul. 
The one was only the reflection of the 
other. 

As Christians, as preachers of right- 
eousness, let us be always Enoch—un- 
deviating, consistent—the same in word 
and in life, in preaching and in practice 
too. We that would turn others from 
sin, ourselves fly therefrom. We who 
would point others from the service of 
self to the service of God, ourselves walk 
with Him. It was in this respect that 
the Jews, in the time of Paul, so utterly 
failed. “Thou, therefore, which teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself? thou 
that preachest a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal? Thou that abhorrest 
idols, dost thou commit sccrilege? Thou 
that makest thy boast of the law, 
through breaking the law, dishonourest 
thou God?” The Jews, with all their 
zeal, but in their inconsistency, were 
preaching theft, and sacrilege, and dis- 
obedience to the law. 

3. And then Enoch, the first preacher, 
was an earnest man. We learn this 
from the description of Jude. The quo- 
tation which the writer gives us from 
the preaching of Enoch, in the fourfold re- 
petition, is the type of fervent earnestness. 
“ Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sand of his saints, to execute judgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are 
ungodly among them of all their ungodly 
deeds which they have ungodly commit- 
ted, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against 
them.” He cannot speak too plainly. 
In a single sentence, the ungodliness of 
bis day and generation is mentioned 
four times. And in this respect also, 
the first preacher is a worthy example. 
There is surely much in the circum- 
stances that surround us, in the position 
in which we are placed, that should 
make us, no less than Enoch, earnest 
men, 

As Christians, placed as and where 
we are, what seal, what fervour should 
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we display! Many sround us, and to 
whom our influence extends, are going 
down to death, perishing in their sins. 
How earnest should be our appeals, call- 
ing the perishing to life! 

The nature of the conflict in which we 
are engaged, “not against flesh and 
blood,” the number and the malice of 
the foes against which we contend, 
should make us earnest in the fight. As 
true Christians, realizing the issues that 
are at stake, faithfal in duty, we will be 
earnest men. 

4. We will refer briefly to one addi- 
tional lesson. Enoch was unhesitating 
in his denunciation of sin. In the brief 
quotation of Jude, be denounced ungodly 
sinners, and all the ungodly deeds they 
have ungodly committed. There was lit- 
tle reserve in that! There was little of 
the spirit of palliation and excuse. 
Judging from the tone of his preaching, 
how that first preacher hated sin. And 
it was a lesson he learned while “ walk- 
ing with God.” One of the ripest fruits 
of thatcommunion. A proof of its near- 
ness, of his own purity of life. Sin was 
in vital conflict with the Presence he 
sought and loved; it was hateful to Him 
with whom be walked, and, thus arrayed 
in conflict, the blows he wielded were 
intended for effect—there was no intent 
to spare. 

And this is one of the clearest and 
most satisfactory evidences we can pos- 
sess of the depth and reality of our ex- 
perience, the best proof that our walk, 
with Enoch’s, is “with God.” That, 
while loving the sinner, we hate sin, in 
some measure as God hates it. And, 
above all, that our abhorrence is the 
greatest when the sinisourown. There 
are a great many who, from other causes 
than superior grace, bate sin when others 
commit it. The Pharisee in the temple 
hated the sins of the publican, but for- 
got his own. The Jews, in their zeal, 
hated the sin of the woman, but never 
thought about qualifications for casting 
the first stone. We can discern a mote 
in our brother’s eye, much more easily 
than a huge beam in our own. 

The true test of experience then is, 
that for sins in our own conduct and 
life we seek no palliation or excuse. 
That the object of our hatred is not 
others sinning, but sin whether theirs or 
ours—sin wherever it be found. And, 
in proportion as our conception is the 
true one; in proportion as, with the 
apostle, we realize the “exceeding sin- 
fulness” of sin; this spirit will be deep- 
ened and increased. The prayer will 
ascend with more ardent fervour from 
our own hearts, “ Purge me with bys- 
sop,” with that which is exceedingly 
painful, “that I may be clean.” 

With others, because we love them 
while we hate the sins in which they 
continue, we will plead more earnestly, 
“Fly to the mountain, lest thou be con- 
sumed.” ©. D. K. 


A NEW COMMANDMENT. 


BY 8. LONGFELLOW. 


Beneath the shadow of the Cross, 
As earthly hopes remove, 

His new commandment Jesus gives, 
His blessed word of Love 


U bond of union strong and deep! 
O bond of perfect peace! 

Not een the lifted cross can harm, 
If we but hold to this. 


Then, Jesus, be Thy Spirit ours! 
And swift our feet shall move 
To deeds of pure seif sacrifice, 
And the sweet tasks of love. 
—Lyra Americana. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


This Presbytery held a very pleasant 
meeting at Clearfield, Pennsylvania, on 
the 20th and 2lst of June. The special 
reason for meeting there was that the 
church of that place had given a call to 
Mr. J. G. Archer, a licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Baltimore, and for the 
very agreeable duty (as it proved to be) 
of ordaining and installing this young 
brother we went. In these services, 
largely attended and interesting to all 
present, the Rev. W. J. Gibson, D.D., 
presided, proposed the constitutional 
questions, and made the ordaining 
prayer; the Rev. Orr Lawson preached 
the sermon; the Rev. O. O. McClean 
gave the charge to the pastor; and the 
Rev. W. A. Fleming the charge to the 
people. 

This young pastor enters upon the 
discharge of his duties well equipped, 
and with bright prospects of usefulness. 
The congregation have it in contempla- 
tion soon to build a new house of wor- 
ship, which will cost from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars. More than 
the half of the amount is already (the 
writer was told) subscribed, although 
many who will give largely have not 
yet been asked to subscribe. To those 
who look into the statistical tables of 
the General Assembly, and find that 
this church reported last year only a 
membership of 125, these things may be 
a little surprising; but to those who 
have mingled with them, and shared 
their kindness and hospitality, they are 
not. Evidences of thrift, enterprise, 
intelligence, and generosity meet the 
stranger at every tarn. The members 
of the Presbytery, who were present at 
this meeting, will long remember with 
pleasure their trip to Clearfield. The 
families of the eongregation succeeded 
well in their quiet and unostentatious 
efforts to make our brief stay amongst 
them agreeable. Special thanks are due 
to Dr. A. M. Hills, a ruling elder of the 
church, for the energy and efficiency 
displayed by him in providing transpor- 
tation for all in attendance, both ways, 
between the terminus of the Tyrone and 
Clearfield Railroad and Clearfield, as 
well as their comfort while there. 

Some other items of important busi- 
ness were transacted. Messrs. Orris 
and Shearer, the former of the last, and 
the latter of the present Senior Class of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, were 
licensed to preach the gospel. Mr. Wil- 
liam Filson, heretofore a student and 
teacher of Tascarora Academy, and Mr. 
John M. Linn, a graduate of Jefferson 
College, were taken under the care of 
Presbytery as candidates for the gospel 
ministry. 

The following supplies for vacant 


churches, appointed at the last stated 
meeting of Prerbytery, but not hereto- 
fore published, are now inserted for the 
inform ation of all concerned. 

Upper Tuscarora will be supplied by 
Mr. Hamilton on the first Sabbath of 
July; Mr. Kearns, first Sabbath of Au- 
gust; Dr. Clarke, first Sabbath of Sep- 
tember; Mr. Collins, first Sabbath of 
October, and have leave to supply itself 
for the remainder of the time. 

Moshanon will be supplied by Mr. 
Mahon on the first Sabbath of July; 
Mr. McDonald, third Sabbath of July; 
Mr. Shaiffer, fifth Sabbath of Jaly; Mr. 
Kearns, second Sabbath of August; Mr. 
Wilson, fourth Sabbath of August; Mr. 
Shaiffer, second Sabbath of September; 
Mr. Kearns, fourth Sabbath of Sep- 
tember. 

Lick Run will be supplied by Mr. 
McDonald on the second Sabbath of 
July; Mr. Wilson, fourth Sabbath of 
July; Mr. McDonald, first Sabbath of 
August; Mr Wilson, third Sabbath of 
August; Mr. Kearns, first Sabbath of 
September; Mr. Wilson, third Sabbatb 
of September; Mr. Kearns, first Sab- 
bath of October. CLERK. 


— 
For the Presbyterian 


CHANGE OF THE BOARD OF DO0- 
MESTIC MISSIONS. 


ARB WE TO HAVE THE OLD CONTROVERSY? 


Messrs. Editors—The readers of the 
proceedings of the Assembly will have 
noticed that an overture from the Synod 
of Ohio, asking for the office of the 
Board to be changed to Cincinnati, was 
referred to the next Assembly. The 
Assembly, being deeply occupied ov the 
state of the country, did not care about 
taking up this subject. Some voted to 
show their opposition to any action. 

As the movers for change rely upon 
agitating, it will not be out of place to 
consider it. 

1. We have never been a director in 
any of our Boards—never sought any 
of the offices of honour or profit in the 
Church—have never had any private 
schemes to carry out, or axe to grind— 
have no friends whom we want to keep, 
or get into any office—have no partial- 
ity for North-west, West, North-east, 
or South. Bat we have an uncommon 
attachment to old-fashioned Presbyte- 
rianism—without organs, or stained 
glass, or Gothic architecture, or any of 
the other worldly appendages. 

2. We want our Church to preserve a 
manly, dignified, energetic course, stand- 
ing up in manly competition and godly 
zeal for every gospel truth, using the po- 
sition and power which God bas given 
us, with such efficiency that it will tell 
on our country and the world 

3. The late war has taught us that a 


permanent base, from which supplies can 


be made to meet emergencies, is not to 
be ignored because some wen think it 
should travel about with the army. A 
sort of horseback base of supplies—in 
the saddle. 

In looking over the supply furnished 
our army of domestic missionaries, I was 
led to see what sort of base Cincinnati 
was, and what amount was collected there. 
To my surprise I found the Synod of 
Obio, with six Presbyteries and over 
eleven thousand members, contributing 
but $1110.19; while the little mission- 
ary Synod of Baltimore contributes 
$3440.05, the Presbytery of Baltimore 
$1907.34, that of Carlisle $1280.78. 

We do not mean to say any thing dis- 
respectfully in regard to this movement 
from the Ohio Synod, but we presume 
they will urge that the Western Presby- 
teries and Synods are anxious for it. 
Look again—out of $62,082, contributed 
the past year of 1864, $47,359 were con- 
tributed by the Synods of Albany, New 
York, New Jersey, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Pittsburg, Allegheny, and Buffalo, 
leaving $14,522 from all the West and 
North-west. 

I am not a money worshipper in any 
sense—but to change your Board from 
your base of supply to get it convenient 
to those Western brethren, looks like a 
general who, for convenience sake, would 
keep his supply on pack mules. The 
consequence of which would soon be a 
diminished supply, a dissatisfied and 
grumbling army, with a probable aban- 
donment of many fields in which mis- 
sionaries now labour with comfort and 
success. 

One of the nuisances of the army at 
the commencement, and for a long time 
during the war, was the number of men 
who wanted to plan and command the 
army. It would be a great comfort in 
our Church, if a few of the same class 
would be instructed by the history of the 
war, and let our system work, and 
where it is working well and effectively, 
not root it up to try something else. 
Let us for a little while maintain our 
course, and not class ourselves with 
those who are always wanting 

A CHANGE. 


—> 


SUDDEN DEATH. 


Quaint old Thomas Fuller recorded this 
prayer against sudden death: 

*‘ Lord, be pleased to shake my clay cot- 
tage before Thou throwest it down. May 
it totter awhile before it doth tumble. Let 
me be summoned before [ am surprised. 
Deliver me from sudden death. Not from 
sudden death in respect of itself, for I 
care not how short my passage be, so it be 
safe. Never any weary traveller com- 
plained that he came tvo soon to his jour- 
ney's end. But let it not be sudden in 
respect of me. Make me always ready to 
receive death. Thus no guest comes 
unawares to him who keeps a constant 
table.”’ 

“Sudden death,” the venerable Profes- 
sor Silliman used to tell his students, “is 
never to be dreaded. If it be God's will, 
let the angel of death come in a flash; only 
let Him find me at my post of duty. He 
cannot come too quickly.”’ 

Last Thanksgiving day Professor Silli- 
man, who had om recovered from a 
short illness, had read a portion of God's 
word, and prayed with his family, and was 
repeating hymns appropriate to the day, 
when there was a sudden change in his 
countenance, and in a moment he was 
gone—as he preferred to go. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to 


call out in earnest for help against one’s 
self, and yet all depends upon it. 


ABOVE SIXTH, PHILADELPHIA, AND 530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE LATE REV. JOSEPH CLARK. 

The Rev. Joseph Clark, whose sudden 
death will sadden the hearts of his many 
friends abroad, was in many respects a very 
remarkable man, and it is befitting that 


some public note should be made of his 


history, character, and attainments, now 
that he has passed away from the earth. 

Mr. Clark was born near Carlisle, Cum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, on the 11th 
day of October, 1825. He received his 
preparatory education in Bloomfield, Perry 
county, Pa., entered Marshall College, at 
Mercersburg, Pa., in 1845, and was gradu- 
ated with the highest honours of his class 
in September, 1848. Immediately after 
this he entered the Western Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at 
Allegheny City, and finished his course of 
theology in the spring of 1851. On the 
Lith day of June, 1851, he was licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle, and on the 3d day of June, 1852, he 
was ordained and installed pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation of Chambersburg, 
to which he had received a call. In this 
capacity he served with great acceptance 
uatil October, 1857, when he was absolutely 
compelled by physical disability to relin- 
quish the active duties of his holy ministry. 
We have been told that before he could be 
induced to do this, even upon eminent med- 
ical advice, his disease had become so viru- 
lent that he was frequently obliged to stop 
in the midst of a discourse and leave it un- 
finished, as it would have endangered his 
7— life to have proceeded any farther. 

Jnder these circumstances he reluctant] 
consented to resign his pastorate, and wit 
u view of recruiting his shattered health 
and gaining a livelihood, he engaged in a 
mechanical pursuit, and infused into the es- 
tablishment in which he was an active part- 
ner, a spirit of enterprise and a degree of 
energy which was eminently characteristic 
of him as a man, and which crowned his 
business operations with complete success. 

With this work, however, Mr. Clark per- 
haps never had any real sympathy. But he 
was conscious before God that it was a ne- 
cessity laid upon him, and was Aatisfied with 
that. Without, therefore, attempting be- 
fore men generally that palliation of his ac- 
tion which would have been unnatural to 
one of his reserved disposition, and which 
would not have relieved the case, he did 
what his hand found to do with all his 
“wr Whenever his strength permitted, 
and he was called upon to do so, he offici- 
ated in the sanctuary, and always success- 
fully. Almost the last work of his life was 
to prepare an address for the day lately ob- 
served by the nation in humiliation me fast- 
ing—an address which, in the mysterious 
ee of God, he was not permitted to 

eliver, but which we hope will be given to 
the public in some other a ; for although 
not a fair representation of Mr. Clark’s abil- 
ities, an additional interest is given to it by 
the fact that the hand that penned it was 
crushed immediately afterwards, and the 
voice that should have delivered it has since 
been hushed in death. 

The active out-dour employment of Mr. 
Clark for the few past years brought him 
improved general health, and with this 
came an ardent desire to be relieved from 
his secular business, that he might now more 
fully employ his talents in the service of 
his Lord and Master. That he would ever 
have been physically able to sustain the tax 
and strain of preaching regularly, was a 
matter of grave doubt, and in view ef ' ‘iis 
he conceived the idea of establishing » | heo- 
logical and Scientific Review for the defence 
and promulgation of truth. This seems to 
have been the darling wish of his heart, 
and to this end he had offered his business 
establishment for sale, and was making ef- 
forts to provide the funds and enlist the tal- 
ents of others in the new work. His im- 
mediate friends here and elsewhere know 
how earnestly and forcibly he spoke of the 
want of such a journal in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and how sanguine he was of its 
success. And that it would have succeeded 
with him as the editor, no one who knew 
the business character and talent of the 
man ever doubted. But all of these plans 
and projects, as far as he is concerned, 
have been frustrated by his apparently pre- 
mature death. 

Mr. Clark was distinguished for his rare 
intellectual endowments. He gave evi- 
dence of great and diversified talents when 
yet a boy. Even while in the lower classes 
of college he was a brilliant essayist; and 
he pursued not only some favourite branch- 
es, but all the studies embraced in the 
course with such thoroughness and ease as 
to gain for him quite a reputation with his 

rofessors and Gitow-ctudasbe. He did not, 
ike a great many boys, confine himself to 
the task assigned to him, or even to the 
text-books used, but read and studied all 
he could find on any givén subject, fre- 
quently wandering off into the beautiful 
fields of science, eens and art, and 
coming back ladened with fruits and 
flowers; and his knowledge was not a mere 
accumulation of facts, and dates, and ideas, 
held together by a mechanical memory ; 
but every thing was well digested by the 
power his vigorous and well-trained 
mind, and was available thereafter for 
proper use. This course he pursued 
throughout the whole of his literary and 
theological curriculum, and it is not to be 
wondered at, that when he came to the 
work of his ministry he should be able “to 
bring out of his treasure things new and 
and old.’’ Those who listened to his 
preaching, well know that it was charac- 
terized by earnest logical thought, and 
that the bloom of his mind made any sub- 
ject of which he treated fresh and interest- 
ing. There are doubtless among his 
sermons, and other manuscripts, many 
rare gems which, if gathered into a volume, 
would win for their author a more extended 
reputation than he has, and be the means 
of doing much good. And we question 
whether it would be proper to leave these 
jewels of piety and thought all unstrung 
and for ever hidden from the eyes of men. 

It is not surprising that a universal 
regret should have been expressed when 
Mr. Clark was obliged to retire from the 
pulpit, for however brilliant the opening of 


his professional career, it seemed to be | 
only the dawn of a brighter, clearer light. | 
But thus it often is, that the loftiest miad | 


is lodged in the frailest tenement of clay, 
and seems tu have its powers of usefulness 
circumscribed. And yet the Rev. Joseph 
Clark did not cease to be a vigorous stu- 
dent, and this is an evidence that he be- 
longed to that class of men “ whose mental 
pleasures never cloy.” There are very few 
men who, amidst the cares of engrossing 
business, find time or disposition to prose- 
cute their literary labours as he did. In 
the quiet of his own cottage home, when 
the work of the day was over, he sought 
relaxation among his books, gathering up 
the thoughts of others, and in the moun- 
tain felling — or on the homeward wa 

digesting and appropriating this intel- 
lectual and spiritual food until it all be- 
came his own. That was the way he spent 
and enjoyed the precious hours that man 

waste in mere listlessness. And the result 
of all that reading and studying was not 
entirely withheld from the world. Mr. 
Clark not only preached many good ser- 
mons, and on addresses before literary 


institutions, but furnished learned ecriti- 
cisms and brilliant essays for the most 

rominent reviews and journals of the land. 
Tato these his writings always found a 
ready admittance, and won for him the 
highest encomiums of the wisest men in the 
country. 

Those who knew Mr. Clark need not be 
told that he was gentlemanly in all his 
deportment, and kind in all of his relations 
to his fellow-men. If he was conscious of 
his superior talents and learning, it never 
seemed to make him vain, or uncharitable 
to others. His ill health did not make 
him irritable or impatient. With all his 
habits of thoughtfulness he was not morose. 
If he was reserved, it was not the result of 
coldness, but of modesty—a trait that near- 
ly always accompanies a retiring, contempla- 
tive mind. In the circle of familiar friends, 
moreover, he is known to have been exceed- 
ingly companionable and pleasant. 

t only remains to be said that Mr. Clark 
was a Christian. Larly in life he became 
a member of the Poedhyterinn Church in 
Carlisle, where his father was then a ruling 
elder, and he maintained his relation to 
that communion to the end of his life. 
This was the crowning glory of all, and is 
the oaly hope and comfort now. For with- 
out a saving faith in Christ all else had 
been vain. Without this, there never could 
be in any case a strong, healthy, symmet- 
rical character. Without this, talent and 
genius are dangerous gifts, and he who 
attempts to explore the mazes of science 
and philosophy aided by these alone, enters 
upon a dark, tempestuous ocean, without 
chart, or rudder, or guiding star, and will 
be wrecked in the end. 


REFORMED CHURCH OF HUNGARY. 


One of the speakers at the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Scottish Free Church 
was Mr. Francis Balogh, a native minister 
of the Hungarian Free Church. In the 
course of his address he gave the following 
interesting information respecting our fel- 
low-Christians in that land, which he des- 
cribed as “the southern pole of European 
Protestantism.” 


1. The Reformed Church in Hungary 
received from Geneva the principles of 
her government. The reformation of our 
Church is an act accomplished by the peo- 
ple, and in the spirit of the people; hence 
the democratic character of this Church, 
which, for more than three centuries, pro- 
claims a d defends her independence ) se 
the State, and her right to provide for her- 
self. The rights of the Hungarian Protes- 
tant Church are based on four treaties of 
peace, concluded between the nation on the 
one side, and the then ruling kings on the 
other side. The stipulations of these trea- 
ties were further explained and carried into 
statute law, (by the Parliaments,) cuaran- 
teed, and solemnly sworn to by several 
kings. But we ‘had, nevertheless, to suffer 
injuries almost continually. [He then 
went into the history of what took place in 
regard to the Imperial Patent of 1859.) 
At last the government, seeing that the 
bitter feelings of the Protestants were 
roused to the utmost, suspended, but did 
not cancel the Patent, which is even now 
partly in operation. All the Protestants 
hastened r this (1860) to re-organize 
themselves, and to arrange their affairs in a 
manner worthy of their zealous ancestors. 
Let no one, however, be deceived by think- 
ing that the Protestants may develope their 
— unfettered by the State; the 
equality of the different denominations is 
not yet complete; the enactments of mixed 
marriages and school arrangements are vio- 
lated up to this very hour. No general 
legislative Synod was holden by the Protes- 
tant Churches for the last seventy-three 
years, thus the Church is deprived of its 
chief organ for action; to promote know- 
ledge among the Protestants, we subscribed 
funds for mer tas but the Austrian Gov- 
ernment refused to authorize it in 1864. 
Having such, and many other obstacles, 
how can the Church progress? 

2. Let us consider now the spiritual life 
in the Church. If any stranger intend to 
become acquainted with the character and 
piety of our reformed population in general, 
et him seek out one of the larger congre- 
gations; for example, Hold Mezo Vasar- 
hely, where 28,000 reformed souls worship 
in a true evangelical spirit. This congre- 
gation has now only two places of worship, 
accommodating 4000 for whom four 
ministers officiate. Its kirk-session con- 
sists of seventy-six members, elected by 
the faithful; the President is the eldest 
pastor. Every Sunday there are two, 
sometimes three services; on week-days two 
prayer-meetings take place; twice during 
the week the Bible is explained. There 
are also about 400 funeral sermons said 
annually in open air in the town, attended 
by crowds o ple. These latter exer- 
cise, perhaps, the most beneficial influence 
on the spiritual welfare of the people. The 
believers, reminded by the removal of one 
of their relations, friends, or companions 
from their mortal life, are then most acees- 
sible to the teachings of the eternal word. 
Thus, in the course of one year, about 640 
sermons are preached, 208 Bible explana- 
tions given, besides about 1200 prayer- 
meetings, making altogether nearly 2000 
religious yatherings. A quaint peculiarity 
of our Calvinistic population is also its 
love for praising God by singing. They 
congregate a full hour before service sing- 
ing psalms. Some individuals who are 
distinguished for their love to this kind of 
worship, gain the honouratle name of 
“ Psalmist,’ which appellation goes down 
many times from father to son. The peo- 
ple know psalms — by heart. About 
20,000 copies of the Psalm-Book are an- 
nually printed. The Lord’s table is spread 
six times a year for all believers. The 
people throng to this most holy dispensa- 
tion in such a manner that the fatigued 
minister is only borne up by the sight 
of so much faith. The week preceding 
the communion is called the “ penitential 
week,’ during which penitent prayers are 
said. Of all the simple prayer-meetings, 
the one holden in the fast afternoon of the 
year is the most solemn and impressive; 
every body who is able to walk thither 
appears to humiliate himself, and to sing 
the 90th Psalm. Another edifying sight 


. may be had in the well-filled churches, 


where the people crowd up and on to the 
very steps of the pulpit—such is the eager- 
ness to hear the word of the Lord. A 
novel phenomenon in church life arose dur- 
ing the last four years—missions. To 
keep and confirm in their faith the thou- 
uaa of Calvinists emigrated into Molda- 
via, the Rev. Martin Czelder, actuated by a 
true apostolic spirit, has succeeded already 
in erecting in more than half a dozen places 
churches or schools. Our churches at 
home increase in numbers; lately five or 
six congregations had been erected in 
laces numbering chiefly Roman Catholic 
inhabitants. 

3. Schools—Our Evangelical Church is 
indebted for the continuation of her life 
principally to her schools; hence the ma- 

care with which she fosters them, 
and the iotimate relation that exists be- 
tween Church and school. Our geogra- 


phical position, mixing us up with about 
6,000, Roman Catholics, and 3,600,000 
of the Greek persuasion, demands impera- 
tively that we should take care in educa- 
ting our youth. The first thing with us is 
the education of the people. A Hungarian 
Protestant cannot imagine to himself a con- 
gregation without at least an elementary 
school. Thns it comes that every Protes- 
tant peasant is able to read and write. The 
Calvinists employ in Hungary Proper 2135 
elementary teachers, tutoring 133,000 boys, 
that is, for each 800 Calvinists one elemen- 
tary school, whilst only 1200 Roman Catho- 
lies and 2680 Greek Catholics have one 
school. It is hardly four years that the 
four Reformed Superintendencies (number- 
ing 1440 mother congregations) elected a 
“General Educational Committee,”’ entrust- 
ing to them the honourable task of direct- 
ing the spiritual and Jay education of the 
millions forming the people. ets 


EDUCATION and MISSIONS in INDIA 


The following passages, from the Caleutta 
correspondent of the London 7imes of May 
Sth, will be read with great iyterest as an 
independent, gestimouny against recent at- 
tacks on Missions: 

A controversy has been going on between 
the educational authorities and missionaries 
in Bengal, which, | believe, will be brought 
before the House of Commons. It resem- 
bles in many points the disputes in Englaud 
to which the Revised Code gave rise. ’er- 
haps the most important document ever is- 
sued by a government for the of mil- 
lions of its subjects was Sit C. Wood's Ed- 
ucational Despatch of 1854. Its broad 
views, its statesmanlike provisions, and its 
great benevolence, have had such wonder- 
fal results, and are likely still to effect so 
great a social revolution, that it has an his- 
torical importance. Its principal feature 
was the declaration that as soon as possible 
it is the interest and duty of the govern- 
ment of India to retire from the direct edu- 
cation of the people, and to assume the po- — 
sition of the Educational Department of the 
Privy Council in England. To bring this 
about it introduced the grant-in-aid system, 
and established three Universities ‘with a 
Catholic constitution, and governed by sen- 
ates, in which all classes, officials and non- 
officials, Christian missionaries, Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, were fairly represented. 
The system has worked magnificently all 
over India, except in Bengal and Bombay, 
where the local Directors of Public Tostruc- 
tion, supported in the former case by Mr. 
Beadon, and in the latter by Sir G. Clerk, 
have tried to obstruct it, and have spared 
no opportunity of sneering at missionary 
and non-government schools. Indeed, so 
opposed is Mr. Beadon, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Bengal, to the policy laid down 
for him by the home authorities and the 
present government of India, that he re- 
cently declared, in an official letter pub- 
lished in the Gazette, that “for a long time 
to come, at all events, the maintenance of 
the government schools and colleges is the 
great instrument to which government must 
trust for the spread of education in Bengal.” 
In Bombay and Bengal, accordingly, the 
grant-in-aid rules have always been vexa- 
tiously opposed to the policy of Sir C. 
Wood’s despatch, and Lord Chichester, the 
ion. A. Kinnaird, M.P., and others, at 
the close of 1863 went up to Sir C. Wood 
as a deputation on the subject. With 
great promptitude the Secretary of State 
sent out orders that his despatch was not 
to be obstructed, and Sir J. Lawrénce is- 
sued liberal rules on the subjéct, leaving 
them to be applied in detail according to 
the necessities of each of the seven local 
governments. Meanwhile, discussion in 
India had led the Bengal government to 
modify the objectionable rules, and it pub- 
lished an official letter to the government 
of India, containing a bitter attack on the 
deputation, which complained of the mis- 
sionaries whom they represented. Inad- 
vertently, from the hurry of business, caused 
by the Bhootan war, Sir J. Lawrence signed 
a memorandum expressing general approval 
of the papers containing this attack. That 
the missionaries are well able to defend 
themselves, is shown not only by the replies 
in the Indian papers, but by a grave letter 
from the Secretary of the Church Mission. 
in Caleutta to the Viceroy. It is not for 
me to enter into the details of this contro- 
versy further than to say that the policy of 
Sir C. Wood’s great despatch has been al- 
ways bitterly opposed, both in Bengal and 
Bombay, by the fast disappearing narrow 
civilian party, who think that India was 
made for themselves and the natives, and 
that missionaries and settlers are trouble- 
some people. In all the other provinces 
the missionaries are welcomed as the most 
efficient agency for civilizing the hill tribes, 
and cheaply spreading education among the 
Hindoos. 

In British Burmah, for instance, the 
American Baptist missionaries have civil- 
ized at least sixty thousand Karens in the 
last ten years, and Colonel Phayre, the 
Chief Commissioner, has often said of one 
missionary there and his wife, that he con- 
siders them of more value to the Adminis- 
tration than half-a-dozen magistrates. In 
the large jungly country of Chota Nagpore, 
the Lutheran missionaries from Berlin have 


Christianized hu of villayegy and the 
mere work of baptizing the converts is so 


great that they have applied for more col- 
leagues. The people there are the Coles, 
who supply the tea districts of India and 
the sugar fields of the enlonies with coolie 
labour. In their case there is no effete civ- 
ilization like that of the Hindoos to be first 
destroyed, so that since 1850 four German 
pastors have baptized seven thousand people. 
As I write, I hear that within the past few 
weeks six hundred have beengdmitted to the 
Charch. The change is so thorough as 
to attract the attention and support of the 
secular authorities. All the Coles who are 
to be baptized or married must go to Ran- 
chee, the county town; and once a year at 
least, all the adults from distances of one 
hundred miles, in many eases, go up there 
to worship, and to present in the church, 
which the rebels tried in vain to destroy in 
1857, the first fruits of the harvest. In the 
cold season the missionaries itinerate among 
their flocks, but they have an indigenous 
system of ee psn which tests the re- 
ality of the new creed. In every family 
there is worship morning éad evening; in 
every village there are elders who conduct 
divine service on Sabbath, and act as ma- 
gistrates in deciding disputes during the 
week. Many of the villages have schools, 
one-half the expenses of which is contri- 
buted by the State. Some villages are al- 
together Christian, but, in most cases, 
Christian families live in heathen villazes, 
and it is by their means that there are so 
many baptisms. None are baptized till 
@ year’s instruction ane probation. 

oor as they are, being y ta 
oppressed by their Ben landlords, they 
have promised to subscribe six shillings a 

ear each to the schools in which boys are 
a trained as teachers and catechista. 
So remarkable has this work become ;that. | 
Mr. Temple, the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, has just written to the 
missionaries, begging them to do the same 
for similar tribes ersouth in and around 
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This, and other instances which! 
iven, illustrates the wisdom r ©. 
ood’s despatch, and the necessis7 sor the 
home authorities and Sir J, ce sec- 


ing that Lieutenant-GovernO® an Directors: 
of Public Instruction do vot obstruct it. 
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SATURDAY, July 8, 1865. 


Onvrcn Marrzns In ToLEpo, Onto. 
—The Presbyterian charch in Toledo, 
Ohio, (Rev. Mr. Raffeneperger’s,) has 
purchased fine lot in central part 
of the city, on which they purpose at a 
later day to place # handsome church. 
By the exertions of the congregation, 
and.the assistance of friends, the entire 
sum necessary for the payment of the 
price of the lot has been raised. The 
members of the charch rejoice that their 
long anxiety is over, and their prospect 
of securing a church building, bright- 


Misstens.—The Rev. J. 
Irwin Smith having accepted the ap- 
pointment of missionary at large for the 
Synod of St. Paul, ministers contemple- 
ting a settlement in that region would 
do well to address him respecting the 
different parts of the field. Presbyte- 
rians living within the bounds of the 
Synod, desiring the establishment of 
ordinances or churches in their neigh- 
bourhood, should also write to Mr. 
Smith. His address is St. Anthony, 
Minnesota. 


Deata 
death of the Rev. Dr. R. C. Grundy is 
announced. He was pastor, at the 
time of his death, of the Central Pres- 
byterian church, Cincinnati, Ohio. At 
the breaking out of the war he was pas- 
tor of the Second church in Memphis, 
Tennessee, and was noted for his oppo- 
sition to division in Church and State. 
He was an excellent pastor, and an 
earnest and attractive preacher of the 
gospel, a warm friend, and a devout 
Chrietian. 


—_ 


the late 
Commencement at Columbia College the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rev. 8. 8. Sheddan, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 

At the Commencement at Rutgers 
College the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred on Theodore Cuyler, Esq. 
of Philadelphia. 


— 


Rerorn.—The Rev. George Burrows, 
D.D., of San Francisco, California, ar- 
rived in the last steamer. He returns 
under medical advisement to find rest 
after the labours of six years. The in- 
stitation over which he presides was 
never more prosperous, numbering one 
hundred and seventy-five in attendance 
during the last session. At the close of 
the semi-annual examination, previous 
to leaving, be was presented by the 
teachers and students with a tea-service 
of solid Wasboe silver. 


. 


BREACHES OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 
—The Rev. Dr Bacon, of New Haven, 
is reported to have said in the Congre- 
gational Council at Boston, that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith is “an 
idol which Presbyterians have set up 
contrary to the Second Commandment.’’ 
If Dr. Bacon is correctly reported, there 
has been a breach of another Command- 
ment, to wit, the Ninth. Presbyterians 
do not worship the work of the West- 
minster divines, they simply believe it. 
Of course, we do not charge the New 
Haven doctor with the deliberate bear- 
ing of false witness. But that incon- 
siderateness of speech into which he 
fell early, and which advancing years 
do not cure, is aearly as bad. Aas Dr. 
Bacon said of the assumed Presbyterian 
idvlatry of the Confession, this habit is 
“ demoralizing,” and no better exponent 
of its effects can be furnished than the 
utterer of this most untruthful aod ex- 


travagant speech. 
~ 


Reogirts or THE Bearps.—The re- 
ceipts of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church in the month of May were as 
follows:—Board of Domestic Missions, 
$4013.09; Board of Education, $2070 
06; Board of Foreign Missions, $11,694 
$2; Board of Publication—Colportage 
$5500.71, sales $6 146.90—total, $11,647 
61; Board of Church Extension, $504 
11; Fand for Disabled Ministers, $1 824; 
Eastern Committee on Freedmen, $388 
42; Western Committee, $107.65. 


WasHineten snp 
tuezn.—The Board of Trustees of the 
united Colleges of Washington and 
Jefferson met lately at Canonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, for the purpose of carry- 
ing forward the organization of the 
College. Drs. Scott and Riddle, who 
have been Presidents of the two Col- 
leges, declined being candidates for the 
Presidency of the United College, and 
the election of this officer was postponed. 
The Rev. James Black was elected 
Vice-President and Professor of Lan- 
guages, and will e the executive head 
of the branch of the College at Wasb- 
ington. The Rev. Dr. Riddle, Professor 
Frazer, Professor Jones, and Professor 
Linn, were elected to Professorships in 


_ the College, to reside at Canonsburg. 


Other chairs will be filled hereafter. 
The new arrangement seems to work 
well, and much interest is felt in the 
new organization of this important In- 
stitution. The Rev. Dr. Scott, President 
of Washington College, declined any ap- 
pointment in the United College. 


BisHor Potrer anp nis CLERGY.— 
Four pamphlets, and we know not how many 
more, are on the eve of publication from 
Episcopalian clergymen in New York, iv 
reply to Bishop Potter’s Pastoral. The 
Rev. Dr. Tyng leads off with one, Dr. Can- 
field with another, Dr. Mublenberg follows 
with a third, and Dr. John Cotton Smith 
with a fourth. Dr. Tyng’s pamphlet is pub 
lished by the Protestant Episcopal Clerical 
Association, composed of some forty of the 


- clergy, all of whom agree in denouncing 


the Bishop’s Pastoral as contrary to the 
laws of the church as to the spirit of the 


gospel 


 BQARD OF PUBLICATION, 


of Publication have been moderately 
| sized pemphiets, or broad sheets ‘of yel- 
low paper. They were useful, but 
hardly ornamental, and they gave but a 
very inadequate conception of the great 
work which the Board was doing, and 
of the good which might be accomplished 
by a wide distribution of its books. The 
new Catalogue which lies before us, and 
which has just been issued by tbe Board, 
is a stride so far in advance that we may 
surely conclude that the day of small 
things with this institution is for ever 
past. A beautiful volume of four hun- 
dred and thirty-two pages, bound in 
cloth, printed in clear, handsome type, 
and on clean, white paper—sach is the 
book, not pamphlet or broad sheet, by 
which the Board purposes hereafter to 
set forth its valuable wares before the 
eyes and pockets of the purchasing and 
reading public. We accept it witb real 
pleasure as the monument of work ac- 
complished, and the omen of progress and 
success in time to cume. 

This Catalogue is threefold, or rather 
is one Catalogue in three forms. It is 
first numerical, beginning with No. 1, 
“Way of Salvation,” (an excellent title 
to stand at the commencement of a list 
of religious books,) and ending with No. 
774, “Illustrations of the Shorter Cate- 
chism.” In this Catalogue the prices of 
the buoks are all distinctly given, so that 
any one may order books by the number, 
and know precisely how much money be 
muet send to obtain them. The second 
part is the Alphabetical Catalogue, in 
which every book is ranged according to 
the initial letter of its title or author. 
The third and longest part contains the 
Descriptive Catalogue, in which the sub- 
jects and general character of each book 
are briefly described. And then each 
Catalogue refers constantly to the others, 
and is so connected with them, that no 
question concerning price, size, author, 
or subject of the various treatises can 
well remain unanswered. The work is 
well done, and we are rendering due 
credit, we believe, when we say that the 
‘Board and the Church are indebted for 
it to the skill and industry of the Rev. 
Willard M. Rice, pastor of the Fourth 
church, Philadelphia. The buyers of 
books from this Board in the coming 
years may thank him heartily for bis 
pains-taking work. 

Of the book itself, we may say it is 
not only a guide to those seeking infor- 
mation, and an advertisement of what 
may be found at the Board’s depository, 
but it is also an answer to the question, 
What has the Boarddone? Here is the 
record of many years’ labours, or rather 
the register of their results, and the 
foreshadowing of what a power this in- 
stitution will be when a balf century, 
or a century shall have passed away. 
Of course, it does not note the varicus 
processes which have united to produce 
the results which it records. It does 
not tell how many pens have been put 
in motion to write its books and tracts. 
It does not describe the anxieties and 
weary labours of those to whom the 
manuscripts were submitted for editorial 
judgment. It does not tell of the eyes 
that grew dim with much proof-reading, 
or of the hands that moved so quickly 
and skilfully in the composing room, or 
wrought more slowly in the stereotype 
foundry. It does not speak of the sums of 
money brought forth by willing bearts, 
and cheerfully given, that many of these 
books might come within the reach of 
those whose purses were lighter, but 
who longed for the words of life. It 
simply exhibits the great result of the 
labours of many men, continued through 
more than a quarter of a century, all 
tending to one end, and all, either by 
design or otherwise, working to teach 
the ignorant, and build up the precious 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. A great work, 
pursued quietly, pursued steadily, during 
& quarter of a century, has ended in es- 
tablishing beyond fear of failure, an in- 
stitution which the Church cannot now 
do without, and which will be its useful 
helper in extending the knowledge of its 
doctrines, aud defending it from the as- 
saults of its foes in all time to come. 


Of the books included in this Cata- 
logue we need not speak, as they are 
well known to most of our readers. 
Certainly no one can allege that there 
is no variety bere, or no adjustment to 
the tastes of a variety of readers. A 
list which runs from “My Own Primer” 
up through Subbath-school books, his- 
torical sketches, biographies, volumes of 
devotion, missionary tales, to Calvin’s 
Institutes and Addison Alexander’s Com- 
mentaries, must be confessed to have a 
wide range, and to include books for all 
ages, tastes, and capacities. A glance 
over the names of the authors shows 
how the various divisions of the Church 
in this and other lands are represented 
here. Puritan names are here along- 
side of English Episcopalians; and men 
from the Continent of Europe in asso- 
ciation with those of the British Isles, 
and those equally worthy on this side 
of the great ocean. Dickinson and the 
Tennants, with President Davies, of the 
Presbyterian Church of the last century ; 
Dra. Green, Alexander, and Miller, of 
the first part of the present century ; 
with a host of younger men who have 
lived, or are living in our time, are on 
this record as the authors of some de- 
fence of truth, or exposition of the doc- 
trines of the gorpel, and by these works, 
many of them being dead, yet speak. 
Au array of excellent Commentaries by 
Drs. Hodge, Addison Alexander, and 
Jacobus, proffers constant aid to the 
student of the Bible. Catechisms on 
various subjects, and for various classes 
of pupils, prepared by competent bands; 
Biblical helps, from the massive Concor- 
dance down; books for teachers, and 
books for children in Sabbath-schools; 
music-books and bymn-books; and every 
thing needful in church or school for 
carrying on, in systematic order, the 
operations of each have been provided, 
and await the churches’ use. We can 
hardly imagine a want that is not sup- 
plied by seme publication bere des- 
eribed, aud we think it right to say to 
Presbyterians, that they need not go 
beyond their own institution for what- 
ever may instruct and please their 
children, guide the ignorant and the in- 
quiring, present models of Christian 
excellence and usefulness to young dis- 
ciples, comfort and edify the mature 
Christian, and prepare the aged and the 
sick for entrance upon the saints’ ever- 
lasting rest. 

Of course, every one who looks over 
this Catalogue will miss many books 
that he could wish were there. Some 
will be ready to ask why the name of 
Jobn Witherspoon does not appear 
where the names of many of bis genera- 
tion figure. And in one direction there 
is such an entire omission of the litera- 


ture of churches very nearly related to 


THE NEW CATALOGUE OF. = faith and order, and betweem w 
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our own, by the possessian of the surne 
hie 


the curreut of dympathy 
bas at times rah strong, as t@ justify 
ivertitg to it. We refer to thé Pres- 


‘Pbyteriag Churches of Scotland, each of 
}-which 


in the present centary fur- 
nished writers of distinction and ability. 
Of the great names of the Free Church, 
a very few appear. Horatius Bonar, 
one of the finest of devotional and prac- 
tical writers, is not mentioned, except 
as the author of a little tract in French. 
None of Candlish’s books are enrolled 
in the Board’s Catalogue. Of Dr. Oun- 
ningham, that prince in theology, whose 
prelections on the history of doctrine 
and discussion of theological questions 
have lately been published, no mention 
is made. Hetherington, MeCosh, Dr. 
Hanna, have furnished nothing of the 
excellent literature which the Board 
scatters. Andrew Bonar, with his 
well-known life of McCheyne, is almost 
the only representative of Free Church- 
men. The list of names from the 
Established Church of Scotland is al- 
most as scanty. Dr. Norman McLeod 
is absent, though his “ Earnest Student” 
would be an excellent book for the 
young men of our colleges and semi- 
naries. Dr. J. R. MeDaff, who is so 
great a favourite with evangelical Epis- 
copalians, and who is constantly writ- 
ing and publishing, has not found favour 
with the Board) Nor have Dr. Caird, 
Principal Tulloch, or others among the 
leading men of the Establishment. In 
the United Presbyterian Church, Drs. 
Brown and Eadie have prodaced Com- 
mentaries wurthy to be placed along 
side of those to which the Board has 
given its imprimatur. It is not sup- 
posable that this avoidance of all the 
religious writings of modern Scotch 
Presbyterians was designed; but that 
it should be so constant and entire is 
quite noteworthy. May we add the 
hope that, in its future selections, the 
Board will look more in the direction of 
these churches which are so nearly 
allied to us, and add to its valuable 
Catalogue some of the books which the 
Scotchmen of the present generation 
have gladly welcomed, and widely read. 


BE IMPORTUNATE. 


HE blind man near Jericho furnishes 
an example of true earnestness and 
importunity in prayer. He could not 
see Jesus as be passed by, but he could 
bear the tread of the maltitade which 
accompanied him, and inquired with 
eager curiosity what it meant. The 
fact once learned, he raised the cry for 
relief, ‘Jesus, thou Son of David, have 
mercy on me!” Now, he felt, was bis 
opportunity, which once lost, might never 
return; and although rebuked for his im- 
portunity, with still greater eagerness he 
repeated his cry, until Jesus called him, 
and mercifully extended his healing 
power. His sight was restored, the fair 
face of nature was spread before his 
gladdened sight, and with a loud voice 
he glorified God. 

It is not often that men expose them- 
selves to rebuke for their importanity io 
seeking the restoration of their spiritual 
sight, and for the reason that they sel 
dom are convinced of their calamitous 
privation. They are blind mentally, 
morally, spiritually, in a far higher and 
severer sense than the man of Jericho, 
while they labour under the delusion 
that “they see.” Why, then, should they 
ask for a miraculous cure? They are 
insulted by the suggestion. Pharisaic 
pride induces the sneering question, 
“Are we blind also?” It is even so, 
and it is because they say, we see, 
that they spurn all solicitation for aid. 
Jesus passes by the thoughtless, giddy 
crowd, intent upon pleasure or business, 
and who among them raise the cry, 
“Thou Son of David, have merey on us.” 
Were their true condition made known 
to them, that destitute of spiritual sight 
they were in danger of stambling into 
hell, the case would be different. They 
would hail the Son of God—they would, 
in despite of all remonstrance, raise the 
eager cry, “Have mercy on us.” Relief 
would then be desirable, and anxiously 
would they plead that the shadows 
should flee away, and they become light 
in the Lord. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Essars is Carrrciem. By Matthew Arnold, Pro 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Boston, 1865, Ticknor & Fields. 12m, pp. 506. 
It is a familiar saying, that “it is emeier to be a 

critic than a poet;” but Mr. Arnold is both, and 

certainly of no common order, as well as a learned 

Protessor of Poetry in ove of England's proudest 

Universities. Asa critic, be has attracted much 

attention; that is, he has been lavishly praised 

and heartily abused His article in this volume 
on translating Homer is, perhaps, the most distin- 
guishing, as well as characteristic, from his pen, 
evincing his scholarly testes, and his critical ap- 
preciation of the old poet. In it he comes in con- 
tact and in collision too, with men of high preten- 
sion, who have essayed to transfuse the fire of 
Homer into English versions, and deals with them 
plainly and pointedly, although, perhaps, some 
times with a severity too caustic. He has, of 
course, his own pet rales of criticiem, which it 
may be difficult to sausfy, and under the applica- 
tion of which even what is meritorious may be 
pronounced deficient. There is, nevertheless, so 
much rich thought aud furcible exposition in this 
and other of his essays as will insure perusal, and 

obtain for him a high place as @ writer, and a 

judge of other men's writings. His notices of 

Maurice and Eugenie de Guerin, are fair speci- 

mens of the genial spirit in which he can praise 

The twelve essays comprised ia the volume at 

once exhibit the facility and felicity with which he 

deals with his sulyect. 


Cue Convexsion oy Tus Romaw The 
Boyle Lectures fur the Year 1864, delivered at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, By Charles 
Merivale, B. D, Rector of Lawford, &e. New 
York, 1865, D Appleton & Co. Svo, pp. 266. 
Che author has achieved a high position as a 

hisorian in his seven volumes, recently issued by 

the sane publishers. and in which be admirably 
reviews the “History of the Romans under the 

Empire” The present volume is @ fitting sequel 

to that larger work, in whic”, in @ series of eight 

iectures on the Boyle foundation, the marvellous 
progress of the Christian religion, until its triumphs 
over the Roman Empire itself, is most satisfac 
torily delineated. At one period nothing could 
have appeared more incredible than the submis- 
sion of Pagan Rome to the doctrines of the perse- 
cuted Christ,or than the instaliment of a Christian 
Emperor. Mr. Merivale has with +on-ummate 
skill, and often in eloquent terms, traced the his- 
tory of the event, and pointed out the successive 
reps by which the triumph was effected. The 
cw verion of Pagenism to Christianity received 
ai: official endorsement in the person of Constan- 
tine; but besides what was nominal merely, there 
was much genuine conversion to the spirit, as 
well as the doctrine of Christ. The volume, as it 
is, is a charming one, and we can readily conceive 
how, in the hands of so ripe a scholar, the details 
might have been amplified, had he not laboured 

“under restrictions as to space in framing these 

lectures 


Many, ras or Tas Lomp. By the 
Author of the «Schonberg-Cottm Family,’ &c. 
New York, 1865, M. W. Dodd. 16mo, pp. 152. 
Under the several heads, “The Ministry of 

Angels,” “The Selutation of Gab el” “The 

Handmaid of the Lord,’ «The Friendship of 

the Cousins,’ “The Heme at Nazareth,” «Mary 

among tbe Discipies, and «She is not Dead but 

Sieepeth,”’ the pure and fine mind of the author 

expatiates on the incidents of the history of Mary, 

the mother of our Lord. While the book will not 
fascinate the reader as did some of the former 
works of the author, it will commend itself by its 
instructiveness. Such a summary of the scrip- 
tural history of Mary, while it will jusmfy us in 
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regarding her as bighly favoured of the Lord, 
will no countémance to Mariolatry, that 
mone perversion @f wuth by the 

Church. 
Soxos ror att Seasons By Alfred Tennyson. 

With Djlustrations Macliss, T. Creswick, 

S. Eytioge, and othegs. Zoston, 1865, Titk..or 

& Fields, Square form, pp. 

We have already noticed the first issue of these 
«Companion Poets for the People,’ as a happy 
pian for furnishing. at a small! price, some of the 
choicest poems of the lan,uage, beautifully illus 
trated Longfellow is now followed by Tenny- 
son in the same style, and this latter volume em- 
braces many of the most acceptable minor poems 
of the Poet Laureate. The litle volumes, in 
paper covers, may be hal at filty cents each. 


Tux Distitteky; or, Hope Archer By A. 
J. G., author of “Tried and True.” Boston, 
1865, Henry Hoyt. 18mo, pp. 445. 

This is a tale for young readers. The reason 
for entitling it “The Old Distillery,” will be made 
known in the progress of the story. We think the 
445 pages might have been curtailed with ad van- 


tage 
PAMPHLELS AND PERIODICALS. 


From Mr. Pugh, the Vhiladelphia Agent, Sixth 
and Chestout streets, Philadelphia, we have re- 
ceived the third number of « Hours at Home,”’ the 
mouthly edited by J. M. Sherwood, and published 
by C. Scribner & Co., New York. Our examina- 
tion of these first three numbers satisfy us that 
this is destined to become one of our ablest and 
most instructive magazines. 

From the Messrs. Harper, of New York, we 
have received No, 12 of «Harpers Pictorial 
wry of the Gr at Rebellion” It is in folio, and 
most amply illustrated. 

From the same, we have received Nos. 253 and 
255 of their Library of Select Novels, entitled 
«Miss Mackenzie; by Ao'nony Trollope,” pp. 
139, paper covers; and “ Theo. Leigh, by Annie 
Thomas,” pp. 158. 

We have received a beautifully printed pam- 
phiet, containing a “Memoir of the Life and 
Character of Professor Valentine Mou, Facile 
Princeps. By Dr. Samuel W. Francis, Fellow of 
the New Yor« Academy of Medicine.” It is 
a beautiful tribute to an eminent and good man. 
It has a fine portrait of Dr. Mot. 

We have also received three most excellent ser- 


mons, occasioned by the death of President Lin- 
coln, one delivered at Huntington, Long Isiand. by 
the Rev. Dr. Davidson; another, at Frederick, 
Maryland, by the Rev. Mr. Williams, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in that place; another, by the 
Rev. N. G. Parke, delivered at Pittston, Pennsy!- 
vania. 

From Horace Waters, New York, we have re- 
ceived two pieces of Music, entitled, “ Funeral 
March to the Memory of Abraham Lincoln,” and 
«O Send Me One Fiower from bis Grave.” 

Harpers Monthly for July is a remarkably 
good number, and has much to interest. 

We have before us Littell’s Living Age, For- 
eign Missionary, Home and Foreign Record, and 
Missionary Herald. 


LETTER FROM MISSOURI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Sr. Louis, June 26, 1865. 

Messrs. Editors—It may not be im- 
proper at this time to give you some idea 
of the fields of labour opened up for min- 
isters of our Church who are looking 
about them for opportunities of doing 
something for the cause of God. In this 
State, I know, there are no better open- 
ings for men of the right stamp, than in 
the different towns throughout the west 
and south-western portions of it. During 
the fearful strife through which we have 
passed, prosperous and thriving churches 
have been broken up, and the communi- 
cants scattered inevery direction. Now 
that there is a prospect of peace, and 
many of these families are returning to 
their homes, it is well that our Church 
should look after the spiritual wants of 
its members. We need men of energy, 
who are not afraid of labour, full of love 
for the Master, and who have not been 
identified with sectional differences here, 
to come among us, and build up again 
the waste places of our Lord’s vineyard. 
Already has there been an organisation 
of a Presbytery ic the South-west. At 
Springfield, during the last week, three 
ministers with their elders met together 
for this purpose, and from them will you 
hear, in proper season, the destitution 
and condition of that portion of the 
State. Ministers are required to supply 
all the vacancies in the different coun- 
ties out there. While in addition to 
these, there are localities adjacent to the 
Missouri River, north and south of it, 
that ought to be supplied at once. In 
nearly all the principal towns our people 
have erected good and substantial build- 
ings, some of which have escaped the 
fire and sword, while others have been 
destroyed. Independence, Kansas City, 
Lexington, Pleasant Hill, Wamesburgb, 
Sedalia, Boonville, Miami, Harrisonville, 
Warsaw, Bolivar, St. James, Jefferson 
City, on the south side, and Liberty, 
Platte City, Weston, Richmond, and 
other towns of like character, are anxious 
for supplies, on the north side of the 
Missouri. At all of these points, in con- 
sequence of the desolating character of 
the strife in this State, there could not 
be expected much from the people at 
present in the way of support. But if, 
in the range of your circulation, this no- 
tice should find some devoted servants 
of the cross who are willing to undertake 
for the Master, I know of no points 
where so much might be done that will 
eventually yield richer harvests to the 
labourer, giving him souls for his hire. 
In all of them, and many more that I 
might mention, are to be found families, 
intelligent, refined, and well indoctri- 
nated—those who have beeo favoured 
with good teachers in the past, affording 
a nucleus for the household of faith. 
I would encourage none to come who 
expect to be idlers in the vineyard, but 
those only who by earnest, assiduous la- 
bour, in and out of the pulpit, at Sabbath- 
school, and elsewhere, feel anxious to do 
something for Jesus. Let the doctrines 
of the cross be uppermost, and let ali 
other questions be lost sight of, and then, 
I am assured, that good will be the re- 
sult. The church to which I was at- 
tached has been scattered far and wide, 
but this, with otbers, can soon be reor- 
ganized if proper means are used, and 
the result will be that not only the flee- 
ing ones, but multitudes of others who 
bave not felt any love for the Saviour, 
will be brought to bend at the same altar, 
and praise the same blessed Master. 

Truly yours, &c., 

A Leven or Jzsvus. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. David Herron, of Trempelean 
Valley, Wisconsin, has accepted unanimous 
calls from the churches at Northampton and 
Northville, Fulton county, New York, and 
on June 27th was installed as pastor in each 
of these places by a Committee of the Al- 
bany Presbytery. Correspondents will 

lease address Mr. Herron at Northville, 
ulton county, New York. 

Mr. Daniel J. Bridge, of the last gradu- 
ating class of Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Allegheny City, has received and ac- 
cepted a call from the Presbyterian church, 
Sidney, Ohio. 


M. Tarers’s Roman Speecu.—The pa- 
pal nuncio, Monseigneur Chigi, has pre- 
sented to M. Thiers, on the _ of the 
Pope, an album of engravings from famous 


religious paintings, which was brought to 
Paris from Rome by the Count de Malines. 
This present is intended as an expression of 
the gratitude of his Holiness to M. Thiers 
for his speech on the Roman question. 
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OMMENCEMENE AT PRINDETOR 


Commencement riuceton, New Jew’ 
sey, been Sbis ye No publie day so 
bright, ad&picious, orderly, hopeful, so 
full of enjoyment in every way, has been | 
seen there for many years. It was, in- 
deed, beyond common oocasions, “& feast 
of reason, and a flow of soul.” 

The Monday preceding (June 26th) 
the clouds were heavy, and the rein 
poured down all day. Many strangers 
had already arrived, but every one felt 
depressed. A long storm seemed to 
have set in, and Prineeton is not a plea- 
sant town in dull and heavy weather, 
especially on Commencement occasions. 
But we are short-sighted creatures, and 
often complain of our greatest blessings, 
especially when they come in disguise. 
The rain was the very thing needed. 

On Tuesday morning the sun was 
shining brightly, the dust was completely 
laid, the grass and foliage were washed 
clean, and Princeton presented its bright- 
est and most charming aspect. The 
trains brought, one after another, crowds 
of visitors, who were delighted to find 
the rickety old hacks superseded and 
gone, and a new branch railroad ready 
to bring them to the very main street of 
the town. | 

Tuesday had been set apart chiefly 
for the centennial celebration of the 
Cliosophic Society of the College, and 
great numbers of faithful Clios were on 
band to do honour to their beloved 
Society. At ten A. M. they met in 
Clio Hall, and at eleven o’clock joined 
the Trustees, Faculty, and other Alumni 
in forming a procession ia the front 
campus. And here we must remark, 
that for many years we have not seen 
so orderly and well-arranged a proces- 
sion formed at any Commencement. 
Indeed, throughout all the exercises 
there was a method, a punctuality, and 
an attention to details, greater than we 
have seen at a Princeton Commence- 
ment for many years past, and which 
added not a little to the comfort and 
pleasure of the throng of Alumni and 
other visitors, and to the respect with 
which the proceedings were viewed by 
all. 


Having entered the church, it was 
found filled to crowding in every part, 
the platform and body of the house be- 
ing filled with the Trustees, Faculty, 
Alumni, and distinguished strangers. 
The gallery and side-pews were occu- 
pied by ladies, and every available spot, 
either for sitting or standing, was dense- 
ly packed with the mass of human be- 
ings. Chancellor Henry W. Green, of 
New Jersey, presided throughout the 
celebration with grace and dignity. 
Among the multitude of men distin- 
guished in Church and State, we noticed 
Professor Joseph Henury of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, ex-Governor Charles 8S. 
Olden, ex-Chancellor O. 8S. Halsted, ex- 
Governor Daniel Haines, Rev. Charles 
Stewart, U. S. N., the Rev. P. D. Gur- 
ley, D.D., the Rev. J. C. Backus, D.D., 
the Rev. Cyrus Dickson, D.D., the Rev. 
Ravaud K. Rodgers, D.D., the Llon. 
Robert McKnight of Pittsburg, the Hon. 
J. T. L. Nixon, and the Hon. J. N. L. 
Stratton of New Jersey. 

After a prayer by the venerable Pre- 
sident McLean, Professor George M. 
Giger, D.D., by appointment of the Clio- 
sophie Society, delivered a history of 
the Society. Owing to its length, he 
wus unfortunately compelled to omit 
many portions of bis sketch, which was 
listened to with close attention and lively 
interest to the end. We need hardly 
say that it was replete with evidences 
of careful and extended research ; that it 
was written in lucid, compact, and im- 
pressive language; and was adorned 
with many gems of classic and poetic 
quotation. There was only one portion 
of the address from which we, and as 
far as we were able to learn, the great 
body of intelligent persons present dis- 
sented, and that was but a brief para- 
graph, in which he seemed to palliate 
the moral turpitade, and to deny the 
treasonable plottings of the wretched, 
although illustrious Aaron Burr. 

The Well-meaning Society, out of 
which the Cliosophic Society grew, was 
founded A. D. 1765, by William Patter- 
son, Oliver Elisworth, Luther Martin, 
Tapping Reeve, and Robert Ogden. Pro- 
fessor Giger glanced at the state of the 
College and of the country at that time, 
and gave sketches of many early and 
distinguished members of the Society. 
The Society, under the new name of 
Cliosophic, was instituted A. D. 1770, 
by the Rev. Nathan Perkins, D.D., Rev. 
Joba Smith, Rev. Isaac Smith, and Rev. 
Robert Stewart. The history of the 
Society was traced onward and down 
to the present time, showing the num- 
bers of distinguished men who received 
partially their training in it, and bow 
important bad been its inflaence from 
first to last. The Professor closed with 
an appeal to the members for an endow- 
ment of $5000 or $10,000, in order to 
increase its efficiency and usefulness, 
generously offering himself to contribute 
one-tenth of either amount. The dis- 
course, by request of the Society, is to 
be published. 


The Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D.D., of 
Boston, followed with an oration in bis 
own felicitous and impressive style. 
None of the many tens of thousands 
who have ever heard him, need to be 
told that be held bis audience in rapt 
attention to its close. He announced 
as his theme—“ How shall the young 
man in College secure the highest degree 
of culture?” His utterances were clear 
and wise. Would the young men who 
heard him only obey the directions 
given, well would it be for them and 
for the world. But as this noble oration 
is also to be published, we will not at- 
tempt even a sketch of it. Dr. Kirk 
graduated at Princeton College in the 
year 1820, in the same class with 
Doctors James W. Alexander, Zebulon 
Butler, Ebenezer Mason, Samuel K. 
Talmage, Chancellor Green, Governor 
Haines, Senator Iverson, and other dis- 
tinguished men. It was a noble class. 
Although well advanced in life, he still 
retains all the vivacity and energy of 
youth. At the dinner of the alumni he 
remarked, that “were it not contrary to 
the Bible, he would be principled against 
growing old.” 

A memoir of the Hon. William Pater- 
son, LL.D., one of the founders of the 
Society, was expected to be read by Wm. 
Paterson, Esq., of Perth Amboy, whose 
illness, however, prevented its delivery. 

At three P. M., on the same day, 
(Tuesday,) the members of the Clioso- 
phic Society, with many invited guests, 
assembled at Mercer Hall, to partake of 
a collation generously provided for them 
by the under-graduates of the Society. 
The ball was festooned with garlands 
of evergreen, and on the walls were 
hung the names of many of the illastri- 
ous members of the Society, dead and 


living... The n afforded a delightful 
reuniog of long absent friends and 
classmates, and was partaken of with 
great hilarity, notwithstanding the wel- 
come absence of all exhilarating beve- 
rages. At its eonclusion, a variety of 
-toasts were given, and many admirable 
speeches made. We can only note the 
-following:—1. The American Whig So- 
ciety, responded to in eloquent strains, 
by Colonel William C. Alexanger, one 
of a committee of that Society, present 
by special invitation. 2. The Clioso- 
phic Society, responded to by ex-Chan- 
cellor O. S. Halsted, of Newark, New 
Jersey. 3. The Smithsonian Inatituie, 
which called out Professor Henry, 
whose remarks were received with long- 
continued applause. 4. The Judiciary 
of the United States, responded to by 
Chancellor Green. 5. The Legal Pro- 
fession, replied to by A. O. Zabriskie, 
Esq. 6. The Nativnal Congress, re- 
plied to by the Hon. Robert McKnight. 
After nearly two hours of delightful 
entertainment, the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Dr. Craven, of 
Newark, New Jersey. The Society 
then adjourned to meet again in their 
ball, whither its rules forbid us to invite 
the public to follow it. We must not, 
however, forget to add, that before 
leaving Mercer Hall, the audience 
joined with lively enthusiasm in singing 
to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne,” u 
“Centennial Ode of Welcome,” written 
for the occasion by Alfred H. Fahne- 
stock, of Illinois, a student of the 
Freshman Class. 

On Tuesday evening the church was 
again crowded, to listen to eight ora- 
tors selected from the Junior Class, 
four from each of the Societies. The 
speakers all acquitted themselves in a 
highly creditable manner. The Trustees 
of the Collese afterwards assigned 
prizes to the followiog four for superior- 
ity, viz: Otto Bergner, California; H. 
Melville Gurley, District of Columbia ; 
D. B. Huot, New Jersey; and M. W. 
Tate, of Pennsylvania. 

Wednesday, Commencement day, 
was, like its predecessor, bright and 
cool, just the day to be desired for such 
an occasion. The procession was 
formed at nine A. M., at the College 
chapel, and, preceded by music, march- 
ed tothe church. There was the usual 
crowd, and the usual number and 
variety of speakers from the graduating 
class. The speaking was fully up to 
the usual average of such occasions. 
Two things were particularly worthy of 
notice. In the first place, there was 
remarkably little of the extravagance 
and bombast into which many young 
college speakers so naturally fall. The 
style of composition was clear and com- 
pact, and the delivery chastened and 
sensible. The speakers reflected credit 
upon the Professors who had had the 
charge of their training. The second very 
noticeable thing was the reverence for 
truth, especially for religious trath, ex- 
pressed in the speeches. Whether this 
reverence were sincere or assumed, it at 
least showed that they had been made 
familiar with the truth, and had learned 
that it ought to be reverenced. 

After recess for dinner, the Valedic- 
tory was delivered by Daniel N. Grum- 
mon, of New Jersey, and was a chaste 
and well-delivered speech. The degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred 
on sixty-eight members of the gradua- 
ting class, and that of Master of Arts 
on forty-four graduates of former years. 
The honorary degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred on J. Bayles Done, 
M.D., Albert Small, Esq., and William 
Van Duyn; that of Master of Arts, ad 
eundum, on James B. Marr, of Pennsyl- 
vania; that of honorary Master of Arts 
on William Rankin, of Windham, New 
Jersey; Henry R. Holloway, Anson D. 
F. Randolph, L. Redman Fox, James 
M. D. Garmo, and Frank W. Ballard. 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on the Rev. Henry H. Jessup, 
missionary in Syria; Gulian Lansing, 
missionary in Egypt; Caspar Wistar 
Hodge, Professorin Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; and Noah Hant Schenck, 
of Baltimore, Maryland. The degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on the 
Ilon. L. Q. C. Elmer, of New Jersey. 

President Maclean announced that a 
munificent friend of the College, who 
had previously made large donations, 
had authorized the statement that he 
would, as a donation to the College, erect 
a building suitable for use as an astro- 
nomical observatory, to cost not less than 
ten thousand dollars. The announce- 
ment was received with tumultuous 
cheering. At last, Princeton College 


rejoice greatly at the prospect. Now, 
who will come forward to seal the enter- 
prise by presenting the requisite instru- 
ments? 

Just here let us make a suggestion. 
In this day, in which rationalism and 
infidelity, in every form, are mustering 
their forces and polishing their weapons, 
is it not important that the College of 
New Jersey should have a special Pro- 
fessorsibp, by which should be clearly and 
ably exhibited, “ 7’he connection and rela- 
tions of Science and Revealed Religion?” 
Both as a friend of the College and as a 
friend of religion, we trast the day may 
be near when such a chair shall be in- 
stituted. Had we the wealth to do so, 
we would rather bestow it in endowing 
such a chair, than upon any other ob- 
ject we can at presentthiuk of. Is there 
not some wealthy friend of the College, 
of learning, and of religion, who can be 
induced to confer such a benefaction 
upon his country and bis race ? 

President Maclean also announced 
that in December last the Board of Trus- 
tees had conferred the degree of D. D. 
on the Rev. James M. Crowell of Pbila- 
delphia, and that of LL.D. on the late 
lamented President of the United States, 
Abraham Lincoln. He farther stated 
that he had received a letter of thanks 
from Mr. Lincoln, which he read, and 
which was received by the audience in 
silence and with deep emotion. The 
letter was as follows: 

Executivs Mawsioy, 
Washington, December 27, 1364. 

My Dear Sir—I bave the honour to acknow- 
ledge the reception of your note of the 20th of 
De ember, conveying the announcement that 
the Trustees of the Cuilege of New Jersey have 
conferred upon me the degree of Doctor of 

we. 

The assurance conveyed by this high com- 
pliment, that the course of the Guvernment 
which I represent has received the approval of 
a body of gentlemen of such character and in- 
telligence in this time of public trial, is most 

teful to me. 

Thoughtful men must feel that the fate of 
civilization upon this continent is involved in 
the issue of our contest. Among the most 
gratifying proofs cf this conviction is the hearty 
devotion every where exhibi‘ed by our schvols 
aad cuileges to the national cause. 

I am most thankful if my labours have 
seemed to conduce to the pres-rvation of those 
institutions, uu er which al me we can expec: 
gvod government, and in its train sound learn 
ng and the progress of the liberal arts. 

am, sir, very truly, your obedient servant, 


A. LixcoLy. 
Dr. John Maclean. 


is likely to have an observatory. We | 


were concluded with a prayer by the 
Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., after which 
the graduateg-of the College’ 
to the College chapel to hold their u 
Alumni meeting... The following officers 
were appointed, viz:—President, Bg- 
Chancellor. S. Halsted; *¥ice-Presi- 
dents, Colonel William C. Alexander and 
Rev. James ©. Moffatt, D. D.; Sec- 
retaries, the Rev. William E. Schenck, 
D.D., and George W. Smythe, Exq. 
Interesting addresses were made by Ex- 
Chancellor Halsted, Colonel W. C. Alex- 
ander, and Dr. J. C. Moffatt, when it 
was announced that the hour had ar- 
rived for the Alumni dinner. The as- 
semblage then moved in procession to 
Mercer Hall, and partook of an excellent 
and abuodant meal, at the close of which 
the speaking was resumed. Dr. Charles 
Hodge, Dr. Charles K. Imbrie, J. 58. 
Schanck, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
in the College, Dr. G. W. Musgrave, 
Courtland Parker, Esq., of Newark, and 
others, were called upon, and responded 
in speeches both grave and witty, serious 
and mirthful. Thus the afternoon glided 
away until the hour arrived for taking 
the cars by the evening traius, when the 
meeting broke up in the best of humours, 
every one seeming to have been filled 
brimful with happiness. 

Dr Hodge well characterized this 
Commencement as the most auspicious 
and delightful ever held in Princeton. 
The cool and lovely weather, the large 
and cheerful gathering, the perfect order 
which had prevailed, the cessation of 
civil war, the gift for the observatory, 
the completion of the attempted endow- 
ment of the College, and its unwonted 
prosperity in every particular, all com- 
bined to make the late Commencement a 
truly delightful occasion. Long may 
the College of New Jersey continue to 
flourish! More and more may God bless 
her, aud make her a blessing to the world, 
is the prayer of one of her loving chil- 
dren. QuIsQuIs. 


PRINCETON. REVIEWED. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Messrs. Editors—Although we have 
a@ fresh Princeton Review about four 
times a year, yet the great living review 
of once a year at Commencenient never 
fails in interest and attraction. As we 
have just been issued from the press in 
that region, which was unusually crowd- 
ed, we may be expected to spread our 
report before the public. Another pen 
will afford the details of the text, and 
we may only furnish a brief commen- 
tary, with annotations. 

Although it was an unusual occasion, 
because of the Centennial Anniversary 
of one of the Literary Societies; and 
although the ministerial element of 
graduates is by far the most faithful in 
the observance of Commencement, yet 
we found no notice of it in our religious 
press—and only happened to find it out 
by word of mouth It would not do 
any harm to any body to let the alumni 
know what is going to be done a few 
weeks in advance, that they might make 
their preparations to be present. Yet 
a grand time we had of it. The two 
days were charming, cool, and free 
from dust. There were hosts of old 
faces, mostly from the neighbourhood 
of the State and adjoining cities. And 
it was the general expression that a 
pleasanter and more interesting Com- 
mencement had not been held for many 
years. The exercises themselves were 
managed with unusual order; and the 
priated slips, giving notice of what was 
to be done, and the time, added greatly 
in dispelling the confusion and igno- 
rance of proceedings which has some- 
times existed, and yet every thing had 
to be put through with a rush. There 
was scarcely time for the class meetings 
of the alumni. The Alumni Association 
was limited in the time for its mass- 
meeting, being crowded in between the 
long exercises of the graduating class 
and the late dinner of the afternoon. It 
would be an iateresting subject for 
debate, whether men will listen more 
attentively to speeches when they are 
hungrily awaiting their grub, or after 
they have been satisfied. We vote for 
the post prandium. 

A great crowd; fine speaking, as a 
general thing, from the young men and 
from old men; the animated assembly, 
the array of dignitaries, afforded a rich 
treat to those who delight in “the feast 
of reason, and the flow of soul.” The 
satisfaction of seeing old friends, renew- 
ing acquaintances, making new ones, 
looking over the tramps of former days, 
sitting in old seats, taking by the hands 
honoured and beloved teachers, is one 
to be always envied and sought. It is 
the only real fountain of youth for 
former students. 


Glad are we to see every thing so 
prosperous in this beautiful village. 
For natural situation second to no liter- 
ary institution in the land, it has been 
carefully cultivated by taste in former 
times, so. that the great old trees, the 
fine stone buildings, the pleasant sward 
invite the student from afar, and im- 
press him with thougbts and sights 
never to be effaced. Never shall we 
forget how our revered and honoured 
President of former times—alas! now 
President no longer—watched every 
errant sprig of grass or fallen limb, and 
sought, by diligence and care, to dis- 
play upon the grounds that neatness 
aod air of cleanliness fur which his own 
stately person was so remarkable. We 
fear that “ Dennis,” whom we found a 
half dozen times lollipng upon the steps 
vi vid North, with pocketed hands aud 
clean raiment, has much easier times 
than formerly. Tall, unmown grass 
going to seed, piles of ashes and rub- 
bish in fall display, scattered chips and 
branches now bear testimony against 
him, to the dismay of many lovers of 
the [nstitution. Won’t somebody wake 
Dennis up, and take off his Sunday 
clothes? And some other grounds in 
the vicinity of these classic shades 
might well afford to employ Dennis 
through the vacation, or secure the 
services of some of his labouring 
friends. 

If we could have had another day 
for our exercises, it seems to us that 
matters would not have been so crowded, 
and the pleasure more prolonged. All 
the spare time could be most pleasantly 
employed in the now brief interviews of 
old friends. And is there any need of 
getting through before Thursday after- 
noon. Might not more be made, and in 
more satisfactory shape, of the Alamni 
Association? We might give Wednes- 
day to the Alumni. In the morning 
hear a prepared address by a previous- 
ly selected orator on matters relating to 
the interests of the College, past or 
future; then the alumni dinner, and 
afterwards the general lovefeast of the 
classes as now instituted. Then the 
Commencement proper on Thursday, 


The usual commencement exercises 


whieh, perhaps, chiefly interests the 
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present sadents, and their immediate 
friends. By some such plan the number 
of friends fm attendance, if due notice 
were givem, would be much grester, 
and yet the crowd at io one time much 
larger. It.Beema to us that Princeton 
bardly takes care of her own interests 
by the use of such occasivas. Some- 
thing more must be done in the way of 
increasing the endowment by the friends 
of the Institution. With @ most efficient 
corps of instructors, who have no supe- 
riors any where, certain facilities for 
imparting instruction are wanting, which 
cramp the teachers, and render their la- 
bours far too arduous, and needlessly 
so, were the means at hand to supply 
these wants. In place of the old 
fashioned scythe and sickle, we want 
the mower and the reaper. We want 
the corn-plauter and the cultivator of 
modern date. Men who are taking ad- 
Vantage of thege improvemeuts in other 
departments, ought to be alive to the 
necessity of securing the improvements 
in the art of instruction, for the benefit 
of the youth now iu course of educa- 
tion. Why not carry out the plan 
suggested in an article in the last num 
ber of the Presbylerian, and aecure the 
eudowment of a chair upon the « Evi- 
dences of Christianity” in this College. 
Sbe has frieuds enough, if they were 
ouly as friendly in pocket as in beart. 
Is it not a debt her alumni owe ber, to 
see that she is not eclipsed in the race, 
and lowered from her high position in 
the front rank of American colleges for 
want of that which they bave, and she 
needs, and which other colleges are 
getting in muunificent gifts from their 
friends? Let some live, energetic man 
connected with the College take hold of 
it, and keep the ball moving. 
One thing more we must say; and 
we rejoice to be able to say it. The 
very atmosphere of Princeton is filled 
with moral and religious influence. The 
students cannot help imbibing it. It 
displays itself in all the exercises of the 
College; in the conduct of the students, 
in the bearing of the Professors, and in 
all the speeches upon the stage. We 
were never so much impressed with it — 
before. Yet we now know that it bas 
always been so. Reports from class- 
mates and friends, graduated years ago, 
tell of the conversion of many who 
showed little feeling upon sach subjects 
whilst in College. But the influences 
of the place followed them, and at last 
led them to Christ. It is an inestimable 
privilege to have a son educated in such 
a hallowed place. Her sons have 
double reason for loving ber as they 
love their Church. She shall have our 
lave and our prayers as lopg as we are 
in the land of prayer. “Peace be with- | 
in thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces. For my brethren and com- 
panions’ sakes I will now say, peace be 
within thee. Because of the house of 
the Lord our God, I will seek thy 


good.” HAWKEYA. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 


NARY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Messrs. Editors—The friends of this 
important Institution will be gratified to 
leurn that measures are in progress 
which will, if accomplished, tend greatly 
to promote its future prosperity and use- 


fulness. 


On Monday, the 26th of June, a meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees of the Sem- 
inary, and another of its Board of Di- 
rectors, were held at Princeton. In ac- 
cordance with the action of the late Gen- 
eral Assembly, the salaries of the Pro- 
fessors were increased one-third, in view 
of the greatly increased cost of living. 
An effort was also agreed upon by both 
bodies, to raise a handsome sum to com- 
plete the endowment of the Seminary, 
and a gentleman was appointed to act 
in this behalf, whose qualifications for 
the work are eminent, and of whose suc- 
cess, if he will take the matter in hand, 
sanguine expectations are entertained. 
Although several munificent donations 
have been made to the Seminary, they 
were largely intended for the erection of 
new buildings and other purposes, 80 
that the Professorships are far from 
being fully endowed. The Contingent 
Fund is also very inadequately provided 
for. The new Seminary building, 
“ Brown Hall,” is very near its compie- 
tion, and will need to be furnished and 
made ready for the occupancy of future 
students. Some of the scholarships for- 
merly bestowed for the support of indi- 
gent students, have been damaged and 
partially lost during the commercial and 
other troubles of the last twenty years, 
so that they are no longer adequate to 
the intentions of the original donors. 
These it is intended, if possible, fully to 
repair and restore to their original value. 

For these purposes a considerable sum 
will be needed, not less than one bun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred thousand 
dollars. If this can be raised, Princeton 
Seminary will be placed upon a footing 
which will gladden the hearts, not only 
of its immediate friends and graduates, 
but of all friends of sound theological 
learning throughout the world. We sin- 
cerely bope that the higher amount will 
be aimed at, and we feel confident that 
if the effort be judiciously, earnestly, and 
perseveringly made, it cannot fail to suc- 
ceed. Two hundred thousand dollars 
are needed to make the endowment full 
and complete, and it can be obtained by 
proper effort. We rejoice to hear that 
some who have already given munifi- 
cently to the Seminary, are intimating a 
willingness to come forward and aid lib- 
erally in raising this further sum. 

A measure proposed by the Board 
of Directors to the late General Assem- 
bly, and by it referred and commended 
to the fuvourable consideration of the 
bext Assembly, is highly important. We 
refer to the lengthening of the term of 
study from three to four years. The 
considerations in favour of the measure, 
as presented to the Assembly, were grave 
and weighty. We will add one other not 
there presented. It is, that the great 
body of students now pass from the 
College into the Seminary at an earlier 
age than formerly. Should a year be 
added to the course of theological study, 
the average age of graduation would 
yet be considerably earlier than it was 
twenty years ago. And the maturity 
thus attained before going forth into the 
field would be eminently advantageous. 

“Brown Hall” is just receiving from 
the carpenters and painters its finishing 
touches. It is a truly noble building. 
We walked through its spacious halls 
and into its students’ rooms, of which 
there are eighty-five, with unmingled de- 
light. The-rooms are spacious, airy, 
comfortable, and cheerful, beyond what 
we have ever seen in aby literary insti- 
tution. And what a delicious view 
across the lovely country, with its un- 
dulating farms and patches of woodland, _ 
will they have who are so fortunate as 
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THE SOUTHERN “CHURCHES. 
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ot 


‘Messrs. Editore+“Since my arrival ip 
‘the South my sttention has been direeted 
to.the-obutebes of the Int’ Confederate 
States, with the.intention of knowing 


what: is; and whet. will “be the telation | 


between Nofthern qnd-“Bouthern 
churches. At this time, perbeps, this is 


most’ inteteating topic before the 
eharches, and. is broad, and 


presente” go-"many ‘phased in different 


er in one lo- 
cality cannot see the whole subject fully. 
I will mérély present the case 
appesrs.in'Soath Uerolina. Here, while 
ties of the.case, and'have determined to 
live'in‘pesed, Still the old ‘bitterness of 
feeling iasevery where apparent. E 


“Bvery 
the North i# condémned and 
rejec 


a8 far as it. is possible. .This 
is especially appatent in church matters, 


where, bécatise every thing is volantary, | 


the real feeling is sure to appear. Here, 


the’ city eutrendered, the Nortb- 
_ ern Methodists and Baptists, in accord- 


united with the Presbytery of Troy, 
the Presbyteriin Chutch, to the doc- 
|| trines and order of which be waa sin- 
cerely and Btrongly attached. Mr. 
Eastman ‘fever was a settled pastor, 
but served several churches in the 


capacity of stated supply, to the accept 
ce and profit of the people. For sev- 


Alleghe- eral years before his death be had de- 
woted much-of his time to’the instrac-’ 


tion of the young. For one year he 
taught the Academy at Princetown, 
d removed to Windsor in 1856, from 
hich time until the time of his death 
se charge of the Academy in that 
village. 
| +Hevdied of disease of the heart. He 
suffered much at times during the period 
f his sickness, which was somewhat 
, though he was not altogether 
laid aside, so as to be unable to attend 


| éo his accdétomed duties. He was liv- 


ing in expectation ‘of his departure, and 


hile he manifested “a deep sense of 
uflt and unworthiness, and a heartfelt, 
ly sorrow for sin,” he manifested also 
reliance upon the merits of 
Christ as the only ground of 
and.acceptance with God, and an abid- 
ing trust in him alone for salvation. 
He-delighted in committing himself and 
all his interests to the hands of the ever 
living, ever faithful Saviour, evidently 
feeling that whatever was committed to 
| him was safe.” One of his last expres- 
sions was, “The Lord doeth all things 
well.” 
, Says his wife:— He was very pa- 
tient under all his sufferings, and evi- 
dently becoming more and more meet 
for the inheritance of the saints in light; 
amd on Sabbath, December 31st, 1864, 
little ‘before the old year died, just as 
the son’ was going down behind the 
westera hiljs, he passed saddenly and 
fully away.” 
. Thus it is that God hes removed one 
more of our fellow-labourers from the 


obtaldea from spenes of earth to the realities and re- 
sion Of a 


“ance with’ 
Secrétary of-War’ took ‘possession 


the Methodist build- 
ing®, aid ei for public 


services; how, when the former mem- 


P bers sre returning, this power, of course, 
 Ceases, 


but ceases by cansing mucb bitter 
feeling on the part of the old Charles- 
tonians towards their, Northern —breth- 
assumption of 


authority; Phe Preébytorian Church bas 


never exercisedthat power kere; the. 


consequehce is that our churches remain 
yet to be re-organized and opened. Dr. 
Smyth’s chiprch has been used for seve- 
ral Suad 


by minister of’ another [| 


teh. Dr. Forrést’é church bas 
had the lecture-room open for several 
Sund¢yefor the,edoured people. The 
other two cbhpeches whites have 
never been opened since the commence- 
ment of: onr shelling the.city. I learn 
frofi ‘one of the ministera of our Church 
in this. State,-that all the 


former charges. If their people desire 
it, there’ is no -power that can or will 
preyent it. The churches are for the 
people, and the people for the churches. 
It seems that every thing must be left 
to the peopje themegives.. Our General 
Assembly might send, ministers to sup- 
ply pulpits,: bat: none of “the: people 
would come. odtto hear them. It might 
assume, possibly, the church buildings; 
but'of what use would empty churches 
be to us? The only way for the North 
to manege this matter, is to wait pa- 
tiently for the soothing of individual 
feeling; and then the re-union of the 
churches will take place without the 
exercise of violent measures. In the 
meanwhile I think ‘the desire among. 
Southern Christians is to have their 
own ministers exclusively, or ministers 
from Canada or the other side of the 
oceam: Should Northern immigration 
set in for the South, Northern ministers 
will, as a matter of course, follow. In 
the work among the freedmen, Northern 
whites will be found labouring success- 
fully, and thus getting a foothold; but 
the North need not, for a few years, 
expect to do much among the Southern 
whites 

Yours, &¢. 


Death- of the Rev. J.-B. Eastman. 
1’ 


At the late meeting of the Presb 
of Albany; it was the fox: 
lowing minute be sent to the Presby- 
terian for publication: 

The Committee appointed to prepare 
& minute in regard to the death of the 
Rev. Joseph B. Eastman, report ‘as 
follows: 

Brother Eastman was born in Salis- 
bury;in‘the State of New Hampshire, 
on the fourth day of Febroary, 1804. 
He an early fondness for books, 
and it is said that he could read in 
the Greek Testament when he was 
seven years of age. At the age of 
fourteen he entered Dartmouth College, 
and at eighteen he graduated. He 
studied medicine with a maternal uncle, 
upon the! practice of which he entered 
at the age of twenty-one. He was a 
successful miedical practitioner for six 
years, when, for some reason, he dis- 
continued the practi¢e, and entered upon 
the work of teaching. In this business 
he had been employed three or four 
years previous to his conversion. There 
were some interesting circumstances 
connected with his conversion which it 
may not be out of place to mention. 
In a letter recently received from his 
widow is the following passage: — 
“Hitherto he had lived regardless of. 
God, and in the neglect of his soul’s 
salvation. '.Most of his friends were 
Unitarians, and he had imbibed the 
same faith. The first term of his 
second year there. were in his school 
two young ladies, professing Christians, 
who, feeling that his usefulness would 
be greatly increased if he were a 
Christian, agreed to pray daily for his 
conversion. This very term, in the re- 
tirement of his own room, he was led 
to inquire, ‘What have I been doing all 
my tife?’ In looking back upon the 
past all he could say was, ‘Wasted! 
Wasted! Thirty years of my life I 
have been sinning against God, and 
utterly disregarding all his offers of 
mercy. I am resolved, God helping me, 
to forsake all my sins, and hencefor- 
ward to try to livefor him.’ At a pro- 
tracted meeting in his native town, he 
was led to ask publicly the prayers of 
God's people, and to feel, as he thought, 
willing to give himself up wholly to 
Jesus Christ, and to trust to him wholly 
for salvation. His thoughts turned at 
once to the ministry He gaye up his 
scbool, and commenced the stady of 
theclagy.” 

He was licensed to preach by the 
Addison Association, in the State of 
Vermont, in the month of October, 
1842. A few monthe after this he 


pastors are | 
waiting to return in the fall to their 


tributions of, eternity, . May. we who 
survive, be thereby admonished of the 
‘importance of greater diligence and 
fidelity in our Master’s work. 


For the Presbyterian. 
‘The Late Rey. Charles P, Cummins, M.D. 


OF THE PRESBYTERY OF ALLE- 


GHENY CITY. . 
It has become the solemn duty of 
this Presbytery to record the death of 


one of its members, the Rev, Charles. 
P, ‘Cummins, M.D., who departed this 
life at his late’ residence, at’ Manchester, 
om the 23d of March, 1865, in the 
sixty-second year of hig, age. | 
Dr. Cummins was a native of Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylyania, where be re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education. 
Sabsequently he studied, and was 
graduated at Jefferson College _ He 
} qualified himself for the medical profes- 
sion, and entered upon, and very soon 
: found himself engaged in a full and 
lucrative practice in his own neighbour- 
hood, and among the friends of his 


Spirit of God, and hopefully led to 
Christ, he at once commenced the stady 
} of theology, under the supervision of 
the late Rev. John McKnight. In due 
time he was licensed, ordained, and in- 
stalled pastor of the Dickinson Church, 
by the Presbytery of Carlisle. Here he 
fulfilled a successful pastorate, extend- 
ing over several years. Thence he re- 
moved to the far West, where he la- 
boured energetically in building up the 
churches im those frontier regions His 
longest, and perhaps most successfal, 
pastorate was in the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Clarion, in the churches 
of Pisgah and Brookville. During fif- 
teen years he went out and in among 
that people, and his co-presbyters bear 
willing testimony that be laboured with 
earnestness, zeal, and fidelity. God 
seems greatly to have blessed his efforts 
by the pouring out of his Spirit in 
® remarkable manner, resulting in the 
conversion of many souls. 

But disease -pad selected bim as its 
victim, first entirely prostrating him, 
and then so impaired his vocal organs 
as to render public speaking painful and 
dangerous. He resigned his charge, 
Temoved to Beaver, and then to Man- 
chester, and resumed the practice of 
medicine. It was not, however, the 
will of God that this should continue 
long; his olf malady returned; for 


ties sadly clouded his mind; but ere 
the time of.his departure came, .the 
Good Shepherd of Israel placed his 
arms of mercy underneath him, raised 
him up, and enabled him to behold his 
face in righteousness; and then he 
calmly and sweetly fell asleep in the 
confident and peaceful hope of a blessed 
immortality. W. A. 


‘For the Presbyterian. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


This is the populat word for a great 
work now to be done at the South. 

Who shall do it? 

“And they shall build the old wastes. 
They shall raise up the former desola- 
tions. And they shall repair the. waste 
cities. The desolations of many gener- 
ations.” 

These spoken of are Cbrist’s chosen 
ones, of whom he says:—“The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me; because 
the Lord hath anointed me, to preach 
good tidings unto the meek. He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound; to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of ven- 
geance of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn 
in Zion; to give them beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that 
they may be called trees of righteous- 
ness—the planting of the Lord, that he 
might be glorified. And they shall build 
the old wastes,” &c. 

Yes, Christ’s people must do the work 
of reconstruction. “Not by might or 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” 

How shall they do it? 

God's Spirit—the spirit of wisdom 
and of a sound mind—the spirit which 
is profitable to direct—which dwells in 
his people, will doubtless employ various 
means and egencies. Our purpose at 
this time is to suggest one instramen- 
tality. 

We only ask, will it not be well to 
begin at the beginning with the children? 
Then let the American Sunday Sch 
Union arise and build. B. 


1 from: which time to the day of bis 


early years. But overtaken by the 


weeks and months he suffered. Daring 
a part of this time his physical -infirmi- 


SHALL WE SING T'S\LMS ONLY? 


Dr. Hamitton, of Lond »n, reasons gently 
as follows with those wh. object to singing 
any thing in” public w rship except the 
Psalms: 


ions which might not 
be sung. atm aware that some good 
men hold that prayer should be in words 
wholly script canpot tell it 
whose child: was sick, and at the point of 
death. It was unusual to pray together ex-. 
cept atthe hour of ‘exergise;’ however, in 
her distress, the mother prevailed on her 
husband to kneel down at the bedside and 
offer’ word of prayer. The good man’s 
! rayers were chiefly taken from that best of 
iturgies, the book of Psalms, and ¢ lon 
and reverential introduction from the 90 
and elsewhere, he proceeded, ‘Lord, turn 
again the captivity of Zion: then shall our | 

wi 


mouth be filled ughter, and our 


ton ith singing.’ And as he was pro- 
“Turn our captivity,’ the 
poor agonized mother interru him, 
‘Eb, man, you are aye drawn out for thea 
Jews; but it’s our bairn that’s deein’’—at 
the same time clasping her hands and ery- 
ing, ‘ Lord, help us. O, give us back our 
Garling, if it be Thy holy will; and if he 
is to be taken, O, take him to Thyself.’ 
And fond as I am of scriptural phrases in 
prayer, I am fonder still of reality. It is 
a striking fact that the prayers addressed 
to Christ in the. Gospels are hardly one of 
them in Old Testament language, just as 
the New Testament songs imbed in a lan- 
uage of their own Old Testament phrases. 
With wondrous unity of sevtiment, and an 
all-pervasive oneness of theme and person, 
there are the freshness, the variety, the 
naturalness of true and eatnest spirits com- 
‘ing out on each ag ged of agony or tri- 
umph with a new and genuine utterance. 
“If I might for an instant return to my 
respected friend who scruples to use any 
thing in addition to the Psalms,! would 
‘ask, does it never strike you as a strange 
test of spirituality, that you should sing on 
for fifty years without once mentioning [m- 
manuel, the Rock of Ages, the Lamb of 
God, the Resurrection and the Life? Is it 
not a strange token of growth in grace and 
in meetness for heaven, that you should 
have been singing all this time without hav- 
ing yet come to the’name of Jesus? How 
would you like if every sermon —or if even 
one—were constru te the pattern ¢ 
r habitual praise, and never once nam 
Noo that is above every other? And 
in all seriousness, will it do to leave it out? 
‘Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name,’ said the ford Jesus to men 
who up to that time had often said and sung 
} the’ Psalms; ‘ask, and ye shall receive.’ 
Both prayer and praises need to be pre- 
sented in Jesus’ name ; and whilst, blended 
with the new songs of our freer economy, 
the Psalms of David make the noblest sub- 
stratum for Christian worship, they seem to 
ask for those Christian endings and New 
| Testament Doxologies which in our old and 
original Presbyterianism were attached to 
them, but which, under the plea of exela- 
sive adherence to the Psalter, our Arian 
predecessors off. Nay, does it never 
strike you as strange that this part of your 
worship should have nothing distinctively 
Christian? If a Jew, an unconverted Jew, 
were coming into your assembly, he could 
sing every word that you sing; and so could 
a Unitarian: and so, for aught that [ know, 
could a Mussulman.” 


New Ffforts of German Rationalists. 


The Evungelical Christendom correspon- 
dent tells us that the pantheistic theologian 
(Strauss,) who, after his “Life of Jesus,” 
and his “ Dogmatic Theology,” maintained 
a silence of several years, and appeared to 
wish to make himself forgotten as a theolo- 
gian, by devoting his labours to historical 
studies, has reappeared upon the field of 
battle more ardent than ever. By his “ Life 
of Jesus for the German People,’ a repro- 
duction, still very dull,and by no means 
popular, of his first work, he has expressly 
announced an intention to demolish in his 
country the very lowest foundations of 
Christianity and the Church. This book 
has not caused any great sensation, and has 
been very little read among the people, for 
whom it was designed. Soon after the pub- 
lication of this work there appeared a “ Life 
of Jesus” by Schleiermacher, gathered from 
his university lectures. Every thing which 
comes from this great Christian thinker, 
whose influence is still prufound in Ger- 
many, is received with the most lively ea- 
gerness in our theological world. Although 
the semi Rationalist principles of his me- 
thod have been surpassed in our day, the 
appearance of this last book has not suf- 
fered Strauss to remain at rest. He has 
entered the lists again, and in a new book, 
entitled “The Christ of Faith,and the Je- 
sus of History,” he has undertaken w de- 
stroy,. piece piece, all that Schileier- 
macher, in his depth of Christian sentiment, 
still retained of the Divine Christ of the 
| Gospels. Strauss regards Schleiermacher 
as the last scientific defender of the Chris- 
tian faith, and seems to suppose that, after 
having avnihilated his influence, there will 
femain absolutely nothing of our old Evan- 
gelical superstitions—I meau, of 
Jesus, but a man such as cach of ourselves, 
perhaps. That which characterizes the 
polemics of Strauss is an inveterate — 
against the old Christianity, and, above all, 
| against the divines and ministers of religion 
who constitute its represevtatives. This 
enmity is expressed in a yet more personal 
way against those who, while they make con- 
siderable concessions to Rationalism, wish 
still to preserve the fundamental principles 
of revelation. Therefore it is that, while 
he breaks his last lance against Sebleier- 
macher, Strauss has vi ally attacked 
Dr. Schenkel, of Heidelberg. This profes- 
sor, who is regarded as one of the chiefs of 
the negative party, has vigorously defended 
himself in the periodical which he edits 
And it is truly curious to see the same man, 
against whom most of the orthodox pastors 
of Germany have for some time past di- 
rected their protests, acting the part of the 
apologist, in opposition to Strauss. In Ger- 
many every intermediate degree is occupied, 
from the most absolute negations to the 
most orthodox belief. 


General Items. 


A Reic.—An interesting relic of “ye 
olden time, a memento of the life and times 
of the great poet John Milton, is in Toledo, 
Ohio. It is a portion of a window fromthe 
house of Joho Milton, iu London. The 
house has recently been demolished to make 
room fora railway. The original leaden 
sash is framed with oak timber taken from 
a beam in Milton’sschoolhouse. This relic 
was procured by George W. Belding, Esq., 
of London, and presented to his cousin, 
Rev. E. B. Raffensperger, of Toledo. 


A Reset Brsnor.—The Right Rev. 
Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, has sued for pardon. He was an ar- 
dent rebel, and his example poisoned many 
Roman Catholics in the th with deadly 
disaffection totheir country. The strait in 
which he is now, cannot but be a severe hu- 
miliation to him. 

Drotit.—When one of our ships of war 
was anchored off Naples, one of a royal 
4 party visiting the ship, and curiously peer- 
‘ing into every part of it, was observed by a 
sailor to fall through the ventilator, into the 

hold. After turning the occurrence over 
io his mind for some time, in exquisite un- 
certainty as to whether such specimens of 
humanity were to be considered amenable 
to ordinary rules, the honest tar concluded 
ee report the case to the officer of the deck, 


he did, by touching his hat, chang- 


‘ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ing his quid to the o' hc - cheek, and saying: 
“If you please, sir, onc of them kings has 
gone down the venti: head first.” 


A Neoro Cusss Meerinc.—We find 
the following in the Western Christian Ad- 
vocate:— In a negro class meeting at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Sam Johnson was called 
on to pray; and before he had closed his 
prayer, the leader ealled out: ‘Sam John- 
son, you may take your seat, and let Cuffee 
Bagden pry; he is better acquainted wid 
de dan you.’ Another was called upon 
to speak, and after speaking about five min- 
utes, was called to order, and told if he 
could not speak ‘more to de point dan dat, 
he might take his seat.’’’ 4 


Harvarp Universiry.—Harvard Col- 
lege is fivally separated from the State. The 
law passed by the Massachusetts legislature 
provides that the overseers shall be elected 


|} annually, and that the alumni, regular and 


honorary, shall have the right to vote for 
them, except that no alumnus can vote un- 
til five years after his graduation. No mem- 
ber of the Faculty or the corporation can 
be chosen overseer. The Governor and 
other State officers are no longer ex-officio 
members of the Board. 


Wett Represented THE ARMY.— 
The Rey. I. N. Candee, D. D., in the course 
of his recent address to the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Assembly, as the delegate of 
the General Assembly, said: “ Four sons and 
a son-in-law have been in the Government 
service, and one has returned home sick. 
[ have now three sons and a son-in-law in 
the service of my country. Some of them 
have been in a score or more of battles, 
one in two or three battles where every soul 
around and behiod him was shot down, and 
he left standing alone, yet unharmed.” 


Hlews of the Churches. 


United Presbyterian. 


The late General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterian Church made careful and 
promising appointments of reinforcements 
for all its missions, viz: Rev. D. W. Me- 
Lane to China; Rev. Messrs. W. H. Me- 
Millan and J. G. Cowden, and Mr. James 
W. Gordon and Miss Mary McCandless, for 
the Mission in India; Rev. E. N. Brown 
to Syria, and Rev. Messrs. B. F. Pinkerton 
and W. H. Hervey, and Mr. David Strang 


fur Egypt. 

Pinkerton, late of Carrolton, 
nois, has bequeathed two thousand dollars 
to the United Presbyterian Church for mis- 
sionary purposes. 

Lutheran. 

The Rev. T. Stork, D. D., has resigned 
the charge of St. Mark’s church in Balti- 
more, and expects to remove to Philadelphia 
in afew weeks. 

—The Second English Lutheran church, 
Lombard street, Philadelphia, which was 
made vacant by the removal of the Rev. J. 
Swartz to Springfield, Ohio, has extended a 
call to the Rev. Irving Magee, of Valatie, 
N. Y., and the call has been accepted. 


Baptist. 

The Rev. A. B. Earle, the evangelist, is 
said to have received a present of a house 
in Boston, given him by Christians of vari- 
ous denominations, ms called “the Evan- 
gelist’s Home.”’ 

—The new house of worship in course 
of erection by the Baptist church ap- 
proaches completion. It will be a ious, 
chaste, and elegant: sanctuary, with other 
rooms and surroundiugs, such as modern art 
and couvenience suggest. 

—The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith has with- 
drawn his resignation of the pastoral charge 
of the Eleveath Baptist church, Philadel- 


phia. 
Methodist. 

The Rev. 8. S. Weatherby, of the New 
Jersey Conference, and Rev. F. A. Spen- 
cer, of the Ohio Conference, have been ap- 
pointed missionaries to India, aud are ex- 

ted to sail with their wives in the Harry 
een, from Boston, about July 15. 

—The Non-Kpiscopal Methodist Con- 
vention, at Cleveland, Ohio, unanimously 
adopted a report, recommending the Con- 
ferences of the Methodist Protestant, Wes- 
leyan, and other Non-Episcopal Methodist 
bodies, to adopt measures looking toward 
re-union, and calling fora second convention, 
to be held in Cincinnati in May, 1866. 

Bishop Ames has appointed the Rev. 
Gilbert Haven, D. D., a missionary to the 
Southern work in Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

—On Sunday week Gen. Grant attended 
the new Methodist church, on Spring Gar- 
den street, Philadelphia, of which Rev. 
Alfred Cookman is pastor, and subscribed 
five hundred dollars fur himself, and one 
hundred for Mrs. Grant, toward paying off 
the debt of the society. On Welumiin 
evening the pews in this church were sold. 
The premiums for the choice reached nearly 
$2000. The annual rental will reach 
$5600. 

Presbyterian (New-school.) 

We understand that the Allen street 
Presbyterian church in New York city, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Newell is pastor, has 
been greatly encouraged and strengthened 
during the last winter and spring by a pre- 
cious revival of religion. Amovg the hope- 
ful converts are the aged and the young. 
[t is believed that from the sixty persons 
who have indulged a hope iu the mercy of 
God, some few may be trained for the gos- 
pel ministry. 

—A contract for a chapel in connection 
with the new enterprise of the church at 
the corner of Broad and Oxford streets, 
Philadelphia, has been given out. The 
material is brown stone; style, Norman. 

—The Rev. John C. Taylor, late of Swe- 
den, New York, has been commissioned by 
the Home Mission Committee to labour at 
Chattanooga, Kast Tennessee, and is already 
on his way there. 

—The Presbytery of St. Louis has lately 
had the privilege of adding to its roll the 
names of Hy Mills, Rev. Fred- 
erick Starr, Jr., Rev. Williston Jones, and 
Rey. William P. Teitsworth. The last 
named has been labouring the last three 
months fur the spiritual improvement of 
freedmen and reiugees in St. Louis; Mr. 
Jones has taken charge of the new church 
at Rolla; Mr. Starr was installed in the 

storal charge of the North church in St. 

uis,on the 14th of May; and Mr. Mills 
has been ivstalled as pastor of the Kock 
Hill church (ten miles west of the city.) 

—Eight persons, six on profession, were 
received into the First Presbyterian church, 
Kensington, Philadelphia, on Sabbath week. 
At the preceding communion sixteen— 
twelve on profession—were received. This 
church now numbers more than a thousand 
communicants, aud is over-crowded—so 
much so, that new members and families 
coming in cannot be supplied with pews. 

—The First Presbyterian church of Ce- 
dar Falls, lowa, has invited Rev. Henry 
True, a recent graduate of Auburn Semi- 
nary, to become its pastor. Rev. J. W. 
Hough, of Willistown, Vermont, has been 
called to the pastorate at Saginaw city, 
Michigan. 


Episcopal. 

A friend at Buffalo, @ew York, informs 
the Gospel Messenger that the $20,000 have 
been raised for the purchase of a residence 
for the Diocesan, though the selection has 
not yet been made. 

—William A. Richards, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, lately deceased, left an estate 
of $100,000, and among his bequests are 
the following:—To the American Bible So- 
ciety, $4000; to the Board of Diocesan 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Pennsylvania, $30V0; to the Boards of 
Foreign and Domestic Missions of the Pro- 
testaut Episcopal Charch, the proceeds of 
the sale of the family residence in Penn 
street, to be divided equally between them, 
worth, say $15,000. 

—The Rev.J. Newton Spear, having ac- 


cepted the cull lauwly tendered him by the 
vestry of S*. Luke's church, at Altoona, 
of his office. 

—A correspondent, says the G. Mes- 
senger, informs us that Grace chure», San 
Francisco, has, since Bishop Kip’s resigna- 
tion of it, made several unsuccessful at- 
— to procure a “first class” clerzyman 
at East. They have called Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Cummings, of Chicago, and 
Dr. Hawks, all without success. ‘The ves- 
try of Grace Cathedral offered Dr. Hawks 
a salary of $7900. | 

—The Rev. Benjamin F. Brooke, late 
Methodist Episcopal, later Methodist Pro- 
testant, last tant Episcopal minister, 
was on Sunday week installed as rector of 
Christ church in Baltimore. 

—The corner-stone of the new St. Paul’s 
¢hurch, Erie, Pennsylvania, was laid on 
June 13th, by the rector, the Rev. J. F. 
Spaulding. The church is Gothic, and will 
cost about $50,000. It is to be built of 
stone, and will seat about 700 persons. 

—The Rev. John A. Vaughan lately 
deceased, made the following bequests, to 
be paid over after the death of his wife:— 
Board of Foreiga Missions of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, $500; American 
Bible Society, $500; Kenyon College, Ohio, 
$500; libraries for war vessels :nd mili- 
tary posts, $1000; Bishop White Prayer- 
Book Society, $250; for parish libraries for 
the use of Episcopal ministers, $250; for 
the education of young men preparing for 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the house of the deceased, at 1433 
Filbert street; for Episcopal church in 
Hallowell, Maine, $100. 


Congregational. 


The late Ethan Taylor, of East Long. 
meadow, Massachusetts, besides giving in 
his will numerous legacies to individuals, 
and his h»mestead and real estate in Loog- 
meadow to next of kin, has given eight 
huodred dollars to the Third Religious so- 
ciety and Second Congregational church in 
thattown. The residue of his estate, amount- 
ing to $16,000, is given as a permauvent fund 
for the promotion of religious, benevolent, 
and charitable objects and enterprises in 
Hampden county. 

—The Rev. H. Mattison, of New York 
city, and his church in Forty-first street, 
have formally gone over to the Congreza- 
tionalists. 


Foreign Items. 


AGE or THE Pope.—The Pope bas com- 
pleted his seventy fourth year, and on the 
17th of June he entered upon the twentieth 
year of his pontificate. Of the 259 Popes 
who have oceupied the Roman see, eight 
only have occupied it for a longer period 
than twenty years. 

A Boy’s Composition on MOONLIGHT. 
—The following is said to have been read in 
a city school :—*’Twas a calm still night; 
the moon’s pale light shone soft o'er hill 
and dale. Nota breeze stirred; not a leaf 
stirred; not a dog stirred; not a horse 
stirred; not a man stirred; not an owl stir- 
red; not a hog stirred; not a cow stirred; 
not a sheep stirred; not a cat stirred; not a 
mouse stirred; not a hen stirred; not even 
a goose stirred.” Here the teacher inter- 
rupted, with the observation that the com- 
position appeared tu relate more to agricul- 
ture than moonlight. 


Tue ORGANIST AND HIS INSTRUMENT.— 
One of the first organists of the day, re- 
siding in the north of England, was re- 
cently invited by the unsophisticated inha- 
bitants of a secluded village about — 
miles off, to “open” the new organ whic 
had just been erected in theirchurch. There 
being no railway accommodation, he was 
compelled to post all the distance, only to 
find on his arrival (much to his disgust) 
that the organ was a “grinder,” and that 
as regards “opening” it, the only scope af- 
forded for the display of his skill was limi- 
ted to turning the handle. It would seem, 
however, that he did not appreciate the op- 
portunity, for he is said to have gone away 
exceeding wroth.— Weekly Paper. 


GeoLocy.—Sir Charles Lyell’s book, long 
announced and eagerly expected, as that 
which should put an end to all belief in the 
Scripture narrative, was a fuilure. It ef- 
fected nothing. Mr. Pattison, a friend of 
Sir Charles’s, and a geologist of equal re- 
putation, ina tract.of some. twenty pages, 
entirely disposed of the bulky volume, and 
showed that its conclusions rested entirely 
upon */s—upon suppositions or conjectures ; 
which were generally baseless 
aod absurd. 


A New Device.—The London Atheneum 
states that, at a certain “photographic es- 
tablishment” at Chelsea, the appetites, as 
well as the vanity of the public are stimu- 
lated by the offer of an “eel-pie and your 
likencss for sixpence.’’ Others offer “ your 
likeness” and a cup of coffee for the same 
money. Ata third house it is “your like- 
ness and a cigar fur sixpence.”’ 


MeLanction.—A statue is to be erec- 
ted to Melancthon in the market-place of 
Wittemberg, in juxtaposition to that of 
Luther, and will be uncovered on the anni- 
versary of the publication of the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg on the 25th instant.— 
Athenzum. 


Catrie Disease. —The Moscow Gazette 
announces that an epizotic disease has been 
raging for some time in the Governments 
of Minsk, Witepsk, and Mohilew. From 
the 13th of January to the 27th of March, 
it was found necessary to kill 47,000 horned 
cattle, 2543 horses, and 57,844 other do- 
mesticated animals which had taken the 
distemper. 


“Sxurr Money.”’—The vicar, church- 
wardens, and other officers of the parish of 
St. Sepulchre, met on Monday morning, in 
the vestry-room, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing ““Loane’s gift.’ The benefactor, 
Nathaniel Loane, left a large sum of money 
to the parish, wherewith the poor might 
purchase snuff. The distribution takes place 
every six weeks.— City Press. 


Tue Cotossus or Ruopes.—Dr. C. F. 
Luders, Professor at the Johanneum at Ham- 
burg, has just published a critical historical 
treatise on the Colossus of Rhodes, about 
which the most crude ideas and fabulous 
exaggerations exist in the public mind. 
According to the researches of Dr. Luders, 
this monument, one of the seven wonders 
of the world, is reduced to nothing more 
than a colossal statue, standing on terra 


firma like the Bavaria at Munich, but near 


the harbour, and dedicated to Phebus 
Apollo. He insists upon it that its stand- 
ing open-legged across the mouth of the 
harbour, and being used as a lighthouse, is 
a pure invention, and an emanation of fancy 
from later writers.— London Builder. 


Boptes 1n Iraty.—Thenum- 
ber of religious orders in Italy is, says the 
Diritto, eighty-four, of which thirty-eight 
consist of monks und forty-six of nuns, and 
four of them are mendicant orders. To 
these eighty-four orders belong 28,991 in- 
dividuals, namely, 14,807 monks and 14,- 
184 nuns. There are also 1506 monasteries 
and 876 convents. 


Lireraky Forogries.—A_ periodical 
ublished at Munich, under the name of 
istoric Review, in its last issue contains an 
article from Professor Sybel, of Bonn, de- 
monstrating that forgery has been largely 
at work io the latest compilations of Marie 
Antoinette’s correspondence with her family 
at Vienwa. The letters published by Count 
Hunolstein and Fueillet de Conches (1864) 
are pronounced to be mere attempts to give 
an epistolary form to what appears in 
Madame de Campan’s memoirs, no such let- 
ters having been ever penned by the Queen 
of France. The editors are exone 
intentional fraud, and are shown to be the 
victims of imposture. 


Howestii 


Vioi:s Storw.—Astocu: on thenightof July 
1, in the v -cinits of 16th Green streets, Ph 
adelphia, assumed the p wer of a tornado, and 
in a moment the large steeple on the German 
Reformed church, located in that section, was 
whirled from its bearings, and dashed down 
with a frightfal crash, crushing in its descent 
the roofs of the handsome dwelling houses, 
numbers 1525 and 1527. The inmates were 
terribly frightened; some of them so much so 
that it was considered necessary to send for a 
physician to administer the proper restoratives 
to remove the terrible effects of such a power- 
ful nervous shock. Some of the family in one 
of the houses were in bed at the time of the 
crash, and they made their escape amid fuall- 
ing plaster and splinters. The only wonder 
is that the result was not worse. 


A Craust Expsriuent.—The horse which 

Boston, Massachusetts, at sunrise June 28, 

to accomplish one hundred and sixteen miles 

to Portland, Maine, befure sunset, on a bet 

of $1000, fell dead six miles from Portland, 

having made one hundred and ten miles con- 
siderably inside of time. 


Wine Cror.—The prospect for the Califor- 
nia wine crop of 1865 is very good. The yield 
will be larger than ever before, unless some 
extraordinary misfortune should befall the 
grapes. About two million of vines are now 
in bearing condition. 

New Raitroap.—It is said to be the inten- 
tion of those interested tv build the railroad 
from Manchester, in Ocean county, to Pember- 
ton, in Burlington county, New Jersey, a 
charter for which was obtained at tle last ses- 
sion of the Legislature. This road is intended 
to connect at Manchester with the Raritan and 
Delaware Bay road, and at Pemberton with 
the Burlington County road, thus making a 
through route from New York to Philadelphia. 


City Destrorep.—Idaho City, Idaho Terri- 
tory, was completely destroyed by fire, the 
work of incendiaries, on the night of the 18th 
of June. As the town was com almost 
entirely of buildings made of pine boards, when 
the flames got fairly started they spread with 
great rapidity. During the continuance of the 
conflagration bands of thieves carried on whole- 
sale robbery. ‘The loss is estimated at over 
$1,000,000. 


Exrcration.—The Wilmington (Delaware) 

m says that it is informed that over 

one huodred Northern men have purchased 

lands in Kent and Suseex counties within the 
past month, with a view of settling there. 


New Wuear.—tThe first new wheat of the 
season was sold in Baltimore on Wednesday of 
week before last, at $2.50 per bushel. 


Cuanog or Orricers.—Commissioner Lewis, 
of the Internal Revenue Department, has re- 
tired. He has beeun succeeded by William 
Orton, formerly Collector of the Sixth District, 
New York. 


Wantep.—The Petersburg (Virginia) News 
advertises the want in that city of ‘one hun- 
dred honest Irish servant girls.”’ 


Farwers Nespeo,—The New York Herald's 
North Carolina currespondent says the plan- 
ters are very desirous fur the settlement of 
Northern farmers among them. The negroes 
in many of the State are again at work 
> industriously as before acquiring their free- 

om. 


Repuction.—So many men have been dis- 
charged at the Philadelphia Navy-Yardthatthe 
force now engaged there is less than one-third 
as large as it was three months ago, and still 
further reductions will be made. 


A Tornavo.—A terrible tornado passed over 
the village of La Crosse, Wisconsin, on July 
1, prostrating fifty dwellings, killing seveo- 
teen persons, and wounding one hundred. The 
suffering is said to be terrible. 


Deata.—Hon. Thomas Ross, an ex-member 
of Congress from Pennsylvania, died at his resi- 
dence, in Doylestuwn, Bucks county, on Satur- 
day evening last. He was nearly sixty years 
of age, born in this State, a graduate of 
Princeton in 1825, and from 1849 to 1853 re- 
presented his district in Congress. 


Marytanp and Detaware Rattroav.— 
There is a report current, says the Smyrna 
(Delaware) Times, that the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad Company 
have contracted to finish the Maryland and 
Delaware railroad for a lease on the same for 
twenty years, and the $100,000 unappropriated 
by the State of Maryland thrown into the 
bargain. It is said work will be commenced 
immediately. 

Trvue.—Cyrus W. Field was dining with 
Mr. Gladstone, at Piccadilly, London, in 1863, 
when Mr. Gladstone remarked to him:—‘“If 
your government shall be strong env : to 
put down this rebellion, it will do no 
other government of the world could uv.” 


Censvus.—The census of Providence, R. L, 
which has just been completed, shows that 
the popalation of that city is 52,787. There 
are 3994 more females than males. The en- 
tire coloured population is 1711, a gain of ouly 
179 since 1860. 


Testimontat.—A project is on foot at the 
west to raise a testimonial fund of $100,000, 
with which to purchase a farm to present to 
Gen. Sherman. 


Tue writer in the World 
says that there are in New York and Brooklyn 
hundred shoeblacks. Two hundred of 
these have places upon Broadway sidewalks ; 
two hundred are posted at the ferries; one 
hundred are privileged to occupy hotels; one 
hundred stand at public squares and plazas; 
two handred are located on the Bowery, Grand 
street, Broad street, &. The fixed price for 
blacking pair of boots has been, for the last 
two years, ten cents. Any shoe black who pol- 
ishes a pair of brogans for less than this sum 
is subjected to summary punishment; he is 
kicked, cuffed, choked, and pushed out of the 
community. 


Genera D. H. Hrit.—Lieutenant General 
D. H. Hill, who has applied for pardon, bas 
not been in active service fur a year or more, 
in consequence of his difference with Jefferson 
Davis. 


A Monvument.—The Cambridge city govern- 
ment have erected a granite tablet at the foot 
of the old elm tree in Cambridge, with the fol- 
lowing inscription :—‘‘ Under this tree Wasb- 
ington first took command of the American 
Army, June 3d, 1775.” 


A Goop Ipra.—The city authorities of Ban- 
gor, Maine, have ordered to be placed at con- 
venient points on the public streets large tanks, 
to be filled daily with pure water, and sup- 
plied with ice, for the relief of the thirsty 
people. They are of sufficient capacity, it is 
supposed, for a day’s consumption. 


Tornapo.—A violent tornado passed over 
Red Wing, Minnesota, a few days “5°. It 
picked up a house and demolished it, killin 
an old man who had taken refuge in it. 
gentleman riding ina buggy saw the storm 
approach, sprang out, and seising a young 
sapling, lay flat upon the ground. No sooner 
had he done so, than his horse and buggy were 
literally carried away. The buggy was torn 
away into splinters, and the horse was car- 
ried furty rods, and lodged in the tops of some 
small trees, so entangled in the brush aod 
harness as to be unable to extricate himeelf. 
The gentleman saved himself by clinging to 
the sapling, and, as ic was, he was blown 
straight into the air, and for a moment hung 
only by bis hands. 


War 1s rr?—The prices of meats, provi- 
sions, vegetables, fruits, &c., in the markets of 
Richmond, Virginia, are now twenty per cent. 
below those of New York, Philadelpbia, and 
Baltimore. 


Women Wantev.—According to the Rocky 
Mountain News, there is a great lack of women 
in Nevada and Colorado. There is scarce one 
woman where six could find profitable employ- 
ment. Wages for common household duties 
are from thirty to fifty dollars a month, in- 
cluding board, payable in gold; and, the edi- 
tor pry husbands are abundant. 


Connecticut Caprrous.—The Connecticut 
House of Represeutatives has voted that the 
two statues to represent Connecticut in the old 
Capitol gallery at Washington shall be those 
of Jonathan Trumbull and Roger Sherman, 
and has authorized Hartford and New Laven 
each to build a new State House. 


Nationa Incomg.—The receipts of customs, 
receipts from the sales of public lands, and in- 
ternal revenue, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, will amount in round numbers about as 
fulluws:—Customa, $76,000,000; from sales 
# lands, $840,000; internal revenue, $206,- 


Restoration of Sourm Carotina.—The 
Presideat has appvioted Benjamin F. Perry 
Provisional Guveroor of Suuth Carolina. His 
instructions contemplate an immediate call for 
a State Conventiop, with a view to the speedy 
re-organization of the State Government. 


Larce Business.—An undertaker at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has buried there 12,284 Fede- 


ral eoldiers and government emplvuyees, 8000 
rebel soldiers, 10,000 refu aod contra- 
bands. He also buried 3500 soldiers 


at V irfreesboro Stever-o 
hom bodies: £000 more. 


_ Norv The Young “1's Chris- 
tian ‘\saociation withdrawn from their 
arrany--nents for the purchase of Furd’s thea- 
tre, in Washingt n, ond it is reported that the 
building will shortly be again opened for the- 
atrical purposes. 

Linsrat.—Geveral Butler has presented 
$5000 to Phi lips Academy, Andover, to pro- 
vide a free scholarship, fifty years, fur the son 
of a soldier—white or black—disabled in the 
war. 


Foreign Aews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign news has been received 
by the steamers America and China. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The English papers are unusually silent on 
American affairs 

The whole twenty-three hundred miles of the 
Atlantic telegraph cable was on board the Great 
Eastern, and as soon as the balance of the paying- 
out machinery was put up, the telegraph fleet 
would sail for Valentia, and it was hoped be- 
fore their departure from Valentia, that a United 
States government steamer would join them. lhe 
vessels will probably leave Valentia on the 10th 
of July, and errive at Heart's Content, Trinity 
Bay, about the 24th of July. The Directors of the 
Company have decided on the following uniform 
tari! between all parts of the United States and 
British North America:—To Great Britain, $100 
for twenty words or less, and $5 for each addi- 
tional word. To the Continent of Europe, $105 
for twevty words, and $5.25 for each additional 


nd sent 


word, To Asia and Africa, $125 for twenty 
words, and $6.25 for each additional word) The 
address, date, and signature are all to be counted, 
and charged for in messages. Messages for 
places in Asia and Africa, to which the telegraph 
does not extend, will be forwarded by the first 
mail, postage paid. Messages in cipher will be 
charged double these rates. The Directors are 
convinced that, unless they charge high prices at 
fir-t, there will be such an accumulation of busi- 
ness that great delay will arise in the transimssion 
of the messages; but they intend to put down 
new cables as fast as possible, and then reduce 
the prices. The cable will be open for business 
as soon after it is laid as possible, and ail mes- 
sages will be forwarded in the order in which 
they are received at Heart's Content and Trinity 
Bay. The new stock of the Atiantic Telegraph 
Company sells in London ata premium, and old 
$5000 shares at $2800. On the 2ist of June the 
shareholders in the Telegraph Construction Com- 
pany visited the Great Eastern by invitation from 
the Directors of the Atlantic Cuupauy, and on the 
following day Mr. Adains, the American Minister, 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke 
and Duchess of Somerset, and a large number of 
other distinguished people, visited the ship. The 
health of Mr. Adams was drunk at the dejeuner on 
board. Mr. Adams, in returning thanks, said that 
during the recent troubles he was selfish enough 
to wish the cable might not be laid, as he would 
have been overwhelmed with telegrams; but now 
he wished it every success, as he believed it 
would do more than any other agency to strengthen 
the bonds of union between the two countries. 
The interests and object of Great Britain bad all 
along been to maintain peace, and now that the 
contest which had distracted the United States had 
been put an end wo, the sole object they had in 
view was peace also. No more visitors were to 
be admitted on board of the Great Eastern before 
she sailed. The present condition of the cable 
was all that could be cesired, and those most in- 
terested in it seerned to be perfectly contident of 
its complete success. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham called 
attention tothe Cuban slave trade, and urged the 
necessity of increased exertions on the part of the 
government to suppress the traffic. Earl Russell 
said the French and English officers were now 
zealously assisted by American officers in its sup- 


pression. 
FRANCE. 

The Prince Napoleon was about to proceed 
to Switzerland. His interview with the Emperor 
is said to have widened the breach between them. 
The Opinione Nationale had received a first warn- 
ing for an attack upon a government speech in the 
Chamber. 

The Paris journals state that Washington letters 
say the evlistments for Mexico were a complete 
failure. Johoson has decided to maintain friendly 
relations with European and neighbouring Powers. 
The French farmers complain of dry weather, and 
say the wheat crop wiil not be above that of every 
ordinary year. 

SPAIN. 


Marshal Serrano has been approved as Captain 
General of Madrid. Marshal O’ Donnell had made 
a speech in the Cortes, setting forth the govern- 
ment policy, which includes the recognition of the 
kingdom of ltaly, and the maintenance of amica- 
ble relations with foreign Powers. 


ITALY. 

It is reported that the negotiations between the 
Mexican Embassy and the Papal Court have been 
interrupted, aud that the Embassy wil leave Rome, 
and M. Neglia return fr6m Mexico. Florence 
papers contirm this rupture. A meeting has been 
held at Palermo, protesting against the negotiations 
between the Italian and Roman governments. 


RUSSIA. 


A Polish deputation presented an address of 
condolence to the Czar, who thanked them, but 
said that be and his successors would never toler- 
ate the separation of Poland from Russia. 


Married. 


On the 20th of June, y Aa Rev. F. W. Beas- 


ley, Eowarp T. Gages, Miss 
H., daughter of Hon. M. Beasuer, all of Trenton, 
New Jersey. 

June 22d, by the Rev. N. G. White, Mr. An- 
prew Z. Parrearsox to Miss Dora C. Axs, all 
of Williamsburg, Blair county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 29th of June, by the Rev. M. ©. But- 

en, Mr. Witttau Henny Weep to Miss 

all of Philadelphia. 

On June 29th, by the Rev. W. 8. Brown, of 
Bethel, Mr. I. Pagiey to Miss Cuanr.orts 
A. Towner, both of Monticello, Sullivan county, 
New York. 

On the 29th of June, by the Rev. W. M. Burch- 
field, Dr. R V. Seacxman, of Luthersb to 
Miss Gertaups Atexanper, of Clearfield, Penn- 
sylvania. 

June 22d, by the Rev. W. G. Craig, Witttam 
Futton, Esq, to Miss all of 
Keokuk, lowa. 


OBITUARY. 


[4U Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
at the rate of ten cents for every siz words. | 


Died, at Tullahoma, Tennessee, June 29th, 
CHARLES W. CANDEE, son of the Rev. Dr. 
Candee, of Galesburg, Lilinois. He was a mem- 
ber of the 148th Kegiment Illiavis Volunteers. 
He had just passed his eighteenth birth-day. He 
was one of four from the same family in the 
country's service. 

Died, in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, at the 
house of his son-in-law, Charles H. Miller, after 
a brief illness, «n the 7th of June, WILLIAM C. 
WELCH, Esq., formerly of Bellefonte, Pennsy!l- 
vania, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 


Died, in Bridgeton, New Jer-ey, on the 9th of 
June, JAMES REEVES, son ROBERT and 
RUTH R. DU BOIS, aged two years and two 
moaths. 

Died, in New York city, after a brief illness, 
JANE HELEN, wife of Dr. JAMES R. LEA- 
MING, and eldest daughter of the late Kev. 
Lewis Cheeseman, D.D.,of Philadelphia. ‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


Died, in Newburg, Pennsylvania, on the 21st 
of June, LUTITIA A., eldest daughter of W. W. 
FRAZER, Esq, in the seventeenth year of her 
age. lt is with peculiar sorrow that we announce 
this sudden and unexpected death. Lucy pos- 
sessed, in an unusual degree, all those character- 
istics and qualities of mind and heart to make 
her peculiarly attractive and interesting. The 
charms of her nature also to have been 
developed unusually early in life. But few of 
her age have showa such maturity of mind, and 
have so actively entered upon the duties of 
life. Sho was the life and joy of her father’s 
family, and an interesting and welcome asso- 
ciate in whatever circle she might be found. 
But few knew her save to love her, and those 
who dd love Ler only discov..cd Low strong 
hold she had upon their affections when she was 
gone. Just about a week befure her death, she 
was struck dowa with a violent attack of ty phoid 
fever, from which medicine c uld give no relief, 
and under which she rapidly sunk, until death 
came to her relief. In her death, however, we 
have one source of abundant comfort. Though 
yet quite young, she was a warm-hearted, active 
Christian. Abvut eighteen months before her 
death she, with quite a number of her youthful 
com ions, were brought to a saving knowledge 
of Christ, and from that time onward for her to 
live was Christ, and there is not a doubt that to 
die was gain. She is gone to be with Christ, 
which is tar better. ° J. N. H. 

Died, June 23th, at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, Dr. GEORGE N. EUKERLI, aged sixty three 
years. Ihe event here recorded will bring regret 
to a large circle of acquaintances in the 
different places of his re-idence Dr Eckert long 
enjoyed the high regard and atlection of those 
who knewhim. He was born in Womelsdorff, 
Berks county, Pennsylvania, July 4, 1802, and in 
early entered upon the of 
medicine in Orwigsburg, Pennsylvania, Subse- 


quently he removed to Pine 
engaged in 


rove, Schuy)kill 
the iren 


3 


an continued in it for thirt both 
p and at Reading. In 134 he was, 
mon consont, regarded as tbe representative man 
in his Cm nal district, then composed of 
Behuylkill, Dauphin, and Lebanon counties, and 
was clected to Congress, where he served with 
distinguished ability during the term of 1847-9. 

@ was wppointed Director of the United States 
Mint in 1851, and held that office until his 
resignation in 1453, during which time his scien- 
tific knowledge and practical experience made 
his services of special value to the goverament. 
Dr. Eckert was a gentioman of fine natural 
powers, cultivated to a great degree. While he 
studied political economy as a sc.ence, his atten- 
tion was ty more immediately to the develop- 
ment of the industrial interests of our couptry. 
He paid ae and enthusiastic attention to all 
subjects which bore upon the growth and stability 
of our national resources. The most gratifying 

re, however, of his life is found in the fact 

at he was a consistent Christian. While yota 
young man he made a profession of religion at 

omelsdorff, his early home, and subsequently, 
upon removing to Philadelphia, he renewed his 
profession in the Seventh Presbyterian church in 
that city. He continued in the communion of 
that church until his death, and exemplified in 
his life not only the virtues of a high-toned mo- 
rality, but also the graces of true religion. During 
his long and painful illness, he was gently submis- 
sive to the will of God, gave words of good cheer 
to the members of his family as they were bowed 
down with grief, and as the final conflict ap- 
he serenely strengthened himself in 

od, until, with a most unwavering confidence in 
his Redeemer, and in full possession of his facul- 
ties, he fell into the sleep which God “giveth His 
beloved.” J. M. Cc 

Died, at Hummelstown, Pennsylvania, on the 
30th of May. at the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. Mary W. Clark, Mrs. ELEANOR SPADE, 
daughter of the late Jobn Kean of Harrisburg, 
ened seventy-eight years three months and thirty 
days. The subject of this notice was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of Hummelstown, and bad a 
perfect recollection of seeing General Washington 
when on his expedition to quell the insurrection 
in Western Pennsylvania. She had an excellent 
mind, which was well stored with Scripture 
truths; and was of a remarkably cheer- 
ful disposition. For many years she was a suf- 
ferer, so that she could uot visit the public sanc- 
tuary; but she always delighted in religious ex- 
ercises—the resding of God's Word and other gocd 
books, prayer, and praise. Her last illness wes of 
long continuance, and was attended with much 
suffering, which, however, she bore with patience 
and Christian resignation. She put her entire 
trust in the merits of a crucified eemer, and 
ardently longed to “depart and be with Christ, 
which is far better.” At last it pleased God to 
grant her desires, and she fell sweetly “ asleep in 
Jesus.” Mrs. Spade was married twice; first to 
Dr. William Patton, and afterwards to Mr. Chris- 
tian Spade, both of whom were oflicers in the war 
of 1812. 8. 

Died, in Marion, Kentucky, on the 5th of June, 
ROXI8, only daughter of D. N. and REBECUA 
STINSON, aged sixteen years, after an illness of 
five days of the most agonising suffering, which 
she bore without a murmur. She was just step- 
ping on the threshold of womanhood, buoyant 
with bright anticipations of lite and happiness, 
seemingly secure in the possession of health, and 
all the surroundings to render life attractive. 
Long will the memory of her many social, frank, 
and generous qualities remain enshrined in the 
memory of her associates; few had attached to 
themselves a greater number of friends, which 
was sufficiently attested by the sympathy and 
earnest solicitude manifested by them in her 
sickness. To her parents let me now say, that 
in the midst of your sorrows and bereavements, 
you have the most comforting, hopeful recollec- 
tions—her anxiety and concern for her soul’s sal- 
vation—beseeching her friends, in the mest im- 
portunate manner, to pray for her; and He who 
promises to auswer the prayer of the needy peni- 
tent, turned not a deaf ear to her dying supplica- 
tions. To her mother, just before she expired, 
she said, “1 am so happy, mother;” and, almost 
to her last breath, she gave testimany that the 
Saviour was with her “tarough the valley of the 
shadow of death.” Her voice is silent in the 
family circle; her place is vacant in the Sabbath- 
sehool; but your loved ope is only another link 
added to the broken circlet in the heavenly 
world, and lessens your ties of earth. “Mourn 
not, then, a8 those who have uo hope.” To her 
young, unconverted companions, who were per- 
mitted to witness her death. God was speaking to 
you, by one of his most afflictive providences, to 
“remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth ;” for he has said, “ Those that seek me 
early shall find me.” Then prepare to meet 
your friend Roxie, where, if you regard the 
warning, she and you will bloom in 
youth. 

“ Now we scatter o’er her bier 
Summer’s brightest, fairest flowers; 
Frail and perisbing as they, 
She hath passed from early bowers. 


“ Dust to dust, and earth to earth, 
Spirit to the living God ; 
w we now, in hope and trust, 
To our Father's chastening rod.” * 
> 
Hotices, 
8°OTS’ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Rev. D. 
A. Cunningham, Pastor.—Preaching every Sab- 


bath at half past ten A. M. and at four o'clock 
P. M., until further notice is given. 


UNION PRAYER-MES&TING. — Daily Union 
er-Mee from. twelve to one o'clock, in 
the Hall, No. 1011 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES—Will be conducted 
by the Rev. J. P. Conkey, and under the auspices 
of the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia, in the 
Wagner lastitute, every Sabbath morning, at 
hali-past ten o'clock. 


NEW CHURCH ENTBRPRISE.—The New 
Church Enterprise in the northern of the 
city, under the charge of the Central Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, will hold services for the pre- 


sent (until » Lecture Room can be built) in the’ 


house No. 1855 Uamac Street, near Berks, Phile- 
delphia. The Rev. Alfred Taylor will preach at 
half-past ten A. M. and at four P.M. Sabbath 
School at half-past two P. M. 
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Fram the German. 
Here on earth we are but strangers, 


_' For our home is theré above. 


venward still, my soul, ascend! 
‘pou art one of heaven's creations, 
Earth can ne'er give aim or end 
Fit to fill thy aspirations ; 
And a heaven | 


~ Heavenward still! God calls to me, 
In His Word so loudly speaking ; 
Glimpses in that Word I see 
~ Of the home I'm ever seeking; 
. And while that my steps defends, 
Still to heaven my track ascends. 


% 
. Heavenward still my thoughts arise, 

_ « When He to His board invites ine; 
' Then my spirit upward flies, 

Such a ray from heaven lights me: 
When on earth this food has ceased, 
Comes the Lamb's own marriage-feast. 


Heavenward still my spirit wends, 
That fair land by faith exploring; 
Heavenward still my heart ascends, 
Sun and moon and stars outsoaring: 
Their faint rays in vajn would try, 
With the light of heaven to vie. 


 Heavenward still, when life shal! clore, 
Death to my true home shall guide me: 
Then, triumphant o'er my woes, 
Lasting bliss shall God provide me. 
‘Christ himself the way bas led; 
Joyful in His steps | tread. 


- Still then heavenward! heavenward still! 
That shall be my watchword ever: 
Heaven's delights my heart shal! fill, 
' And from vain illusions sever. 
“Heavenward still my thoughts shall run, 
Till:the gate of heaven I’ve won. 
—Miss Coz, 1841. Tr. Schmolk, 1731. 


Missionary Address by an Australian 
Blackfellow.” 


The following is, perhaps, the first ad- 
dress to a Christian congregation ever at- 
tempted by a native Australian. It was 
delivered at a Congregational sotrée at Hor- 
sham, ictoria Colony,) on the evening of 
the 15 vane last. The was 
the once roving Charley Charley, now Phi- 
lip, we may say the Evangelist, to his own 
people, whom he is accustomed to address 
in bis own language with excellent effect. 
Evidently he had say; but the 


lights, the ornamented church, and the 
many eager eyes disconcerted him. The 
following are his words: 


“Mr, Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen 
—All people have known me. I was hea- 
then. If I was still heathen, I would not 
stand here in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
I not know what to say. ae ago 
since I was lying in camp—all —no 
white le came—no English. But soon 
English some. issi come; so I am 
here now, and hope to in this way. 
Pray to God for poor blacks. My poor 
father and mother know nothing; nobody 
tell them. Now there is old le. But 
I—first time’ I come h ig con 
tion—very glad to see all happy—not = 
how to! speak. y more kfellows 
rolling about the bush. I no turn back to 
them—keep to Lord and Saviour—want to. 
First time, recollect, I speak here—not 
expect more. I found the way through 
the missionary. God to me. God 
remember us, and send dear missionaries 
to us—few go yet—more 
come out—{ meaning words]—little by lit- 
tle—fholding his hand to his lips, then 
pointing to his heart, and raising bis hand 
to his mouth ]—not come well up from my 


ANECDOTE OF HALL. 


Mr. Wilkes was almost as pungent and 
ananeeng in his sarcasms on the errors and 
frailties of men as Robert Hall; but, blind 


to his own fault, he once undertook to cast 


the mote out of his brother’s eye. As 
might have been anticipated, he received 
a retort from the clerical prince of wits 
that extinguished all desire for a second 
interference. 

Mr. Wilkes, one day, in the presence of 
several ministers and other religious men, 
addressed Mr. Hall as follows, immediately 


after the latter had been indulging in those 
sarcasms, jokes, and i remarks at 


the expense of other men, to which he was 
80 nal tn the habit of giving utterance: 

“Mr. Hall, we all admit you are a great 
man; some of us think you are a good man ; 
but I must plainly tell you that there are 
many who doubt’ your Christianity 


altogether.” 

“Why so, sir?” inquired Mr. Hall, in 
his usual impatient and abrupt manner. 
“Why so, sir? Why should any man 
doubt my Christianity, any more than your 
Christianity, sir ?”’ 

“Because, Mr. Hall,” replied Mr. 
Wilkes, “ you are so much in the habit of 
making acrimonious remarks and sporting 
jokes at other people's expense.” 

“ Well, sir,” returned Mr. Hall, “and 
what if I sometimes do? The only differ- 
ence between you and me, sir, is, that I 
speak my nonsense in the ur, and you 
speak yours in the pulpit.’ 

Mr. Wilkes, strong as were his nerves, 
was completely put down, as the phrase is, 
by the combined wit and severity of the 
remark. He was heard to say, 
that he would never again take upon him- 
self the office of rebuking Mr. Hall for any 
improprieties of speech of which he might 
be guilty in his presence. 


ANECDOTES OF AVARICE. ~ 


My Lord Hardwich, the late Lord 
Chancellor, who is said to be worth 
$4,000,000, sets the same value on half a 
crown now, as he did when he was worth 
only $500. That great captain, the Duke 
of Marlborough, when he was in the last 
stage of life, and very infirm, would walk 
from the public room in Bath, to his 
lodgings, on a cold, dark night, to save a 
sixpence in chairhire. If the Duke, who 
left at his death more than a million and a 
half sterling, could have foreseen that all 
his wealth and honours were to be inherited 
by a grandson of Lord Trevor's, who had 
been one of his enemies, would he have 
always saved a sixpence ? 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a 
piece of silver in St. George’s coffee-house, 
and paying for his dish of coffee, was 
helped into his chariot, (for he was lame 
and infirm,) and went home; some time 
after, he returned to the same coffee-house 
on purpose to acquaint the woman who 
kept it, that she had given him a bad half- 

y, and demanded another in exchange 
or it. Sir James had about $240,000 per 
annum, and was at a loss whom to 7“ 


his heir. I knew one Sir Thomas Colby, 
who lived in Kensi , and was, I think, 
in the Victualling ce; he killed him- 


self by rising in the middle of the night, 
when he was in a profuse sweat, the effect 
of medicine which he had taken for that 

and walking down stairs to look 
or the key of his cellar, which he had 
imadvertently left on a table in his parlour; 
he was apprehensive that his servants 
might seize the key and rob him of a 
bottle of wine. ‘This man died intes- 
tate, and left more than $6,000,000 in the 
funds, which were shared among five or 
six day-labourers, who were his nearest 
relations. 


was to have sixty guineas if he restored 


| his patient to any degree of sight. Taylor 


succeeded in his operation, and Sir Wil- 
liam was able to read and write without 
the use of spectacles during the rest of his 
life; but as soon as the ion was 
performed, and Sir William saw the 
effect of it, instead of apes 

any other person would have been, he 
began to lament the loss as he called it,) 
of his sixty guineas. contrivance, 
therefore, was how to cheat the oculist; he 
pretended he could not see any thing 
‘rrppeoe he for that reason, the bandage on 
is eye was continued a month longer than 
| the usual time. By this means, he obliged 
Taylor compound the , and 
accept of twent ineas; for a covetous 
thinks no dishonest, which he 
may | ractise to save his money.— 
Dr. of his Own Times. 


GARIBALDI ON POPISH PRIESTS. 


We, says the London Advertiser, have 
been fayoured with a copy ofa letter which 
Garibaldi has addressed to the Ladies Asso- 
ciation at Genoa, relative to the power and 
disposition for evil of the Popish priest- 
hood. The following is a ion of 
this important though brief communica- 
tion : 


Ladies—To liberate woman from super- 
stition, and to release her from the clutches 
of the priest, is now the question of life or 
of d to Italy, and in this manner only 
can be worked out the true deliverance of 
our country. Priest! But do you not see 
him imbedded in the heart of this misera- 
ble earth, and in the same manner as the 
gnawing cancer in the human form, feedi 
upon its miseries, and every thing which is 
most injurious and disgusting, and calcula 
ted to ruin his brother man’ Many will 
tell you that there are good pricsts. But 
a priest, to become good, must c the 

verse livery that he wears. That livery, 
is it not the livery of the promoters of bri- 

dage in more than the half of Italy? 
as it not marched as a vanguard before 
every stranger that invaded our country / 
Those who endeavour to retard our progress 
make a distinction between the temporal 
power, which should be combatted, and the 
spiritual power, which they tell us should 
be respected. The spiritual power! And 
from whom does that come? From Anto- 
nelli, Schiavone, or Crocco? Spiritual, in- 
deed! And are these the leaders by whom 
you would wish to be conducted into the 
presence of the Eternal? Will you consent 
to present yourselves before under pro- 
tectors such as these? Ladies, may the 
Divine inspiration of your sex guide you 
and your companions in the way of truth. 
Yours, &c. G. GARIBALDI. 


A New Microscope of Astonishing Power 


A foreign journal says:—It is not many 
months since one of the most qn of 
living microscopists ex is convic- 
tion that in the production of object-glasses 
with a one-twenty-fifth of an inch focus, 
the microscope had reached its utmost at- 
tainable limit of perfection. He added 
that “it appears impossible to separate or 
define lines more numerous than ninety 
thousand in an inch, on account either of 
the decomposition of light, or some other 
cause. It therefore seems beyond our pow- 
er ever to discover more of the ultimate 
composition of bodies by means of the mi- 
croscope.” It is always foolish to use such 
“thus far and no er” language in re- 
ference to any department of scientific re- 
search; but it is not often that its falla- 
ciousness has been demonstrated within so 
short a period as in the present case. The 
above extract is taken from a journal dated 
December 10, 1864; and yet already the 
one thing which microscopists are now 
talking » Be is an object-glass with one- 
fiftieth of an inch focus, recently made by 
Messrs. Powell and Lealand, which was de- 
scribed to the Royal Society by Dr. Lionel 
Beale the other day, and was exhibited at 
the annual conversazione of that Society a 
short time since. This object-glass — 
es double the power of the one which we 
were so lately told, and by so great an 
authority, was the most powerful we must 
ever expect to , and defines with 
wonderful distinctness particles which the 
latter cannot render visible at all. It mag- 
nifies three thousand diameters, with the 
low eye-piece, or with a number five eye- 
piece, fifteen thousand diameters—that is 
to say, in popular parlance, one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five millions of 
times! It must immensely increase our 
knowledge of the lower organisms, and may 
even aid our researches into the ultimate 
constitution of matter. And who shall say 
that even its powers may not be exceeded 
in time? 


A NOVEL INVENTION. 


The Chemical News states that M. Pelon 
has invented a new heating apparatus 
adapted to the warming of railway carriages, 
and called a “heat-generator.” It consists 
of a cone of wood, which is covered with 
hemp, and which is made to revolve with 

speed within a hollow cone or copper. 
hese are enclosed in a metallic vessel, 
through which air is passed, and becoming 
h in the passage, is then conveyed to 
the carraige. The inventor proposes to 
place a generator outside each carriage; 
motion will be given to the wooden cone by 
one of the axles of the carriage; and the 
heated air will be admitted to the vehicle 
by an arrangement under the control of the 
ngers. The “heat-generator’” is, in- 
eed, in actual use at Paris, and seems to be 
really efficacious. The machine is turned 
by a force equal only to about the twentieth 
of a horse-power, but, after rotating for 
about eight or ten minutes, the air escaping 
from the apparatus was found to have at- 
tained a temperature of 70 deg. C. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF CALIFORNIA. 


The geysers are boiling springs, situated 
in a desolate gash made in the lower _— 
of one of these mountain-valleys. ey 
cover only a few acres, and are in them- 
selves rather curious than attractive. At 
a hundred points you find hot steam, hiss- 
ing or sizzling out of little holes of water, 
the largest half a dozen feet over, the small- 
est not bigger than a child’s teapot. A.few 
of them make a noise like the panting of a 
steamboat or locomotive. But the sight 
and sound of the geysers are very much 
below the usual description. On the other 
hand, the medicinal value of the springs 
seems to be far beyond the ordinary esti- 
mate. Here are found at all"temperatures, 
from two hundred and twelve to one hun- 
dred degrees, springs containing iron, sul- 
phur, wazucsia, suda, alum, epsom salts in 
astuuishing abundance, and these in all pos- 
sible combinations, and in all possible inde- 
pendence of each other. It would seem as 
if nature had her great ecary-shop in 
the very bank, out of which the rs 
flow, in monstrous reserved stores of soda, 
sulphur, alum, iron, esia, etc., all in 

ifferent beds. Over these beds trickle 
pure streams of cold water, (the subdivi- 
sion of a considerable open gp the 
gorge at its upper end,) and as they pass 
over some, and skip others of these beds, 
they come out saturated with different acids 
and alkalies, in different combinations and 
at different tem res, the heat being, I 
supposed, the result of chemical action. 
They issue here, black as ink; there, milky 
white, and of all shades between; while 
the little basins from which the gas issues 
and the water bubbles are incrusted with 
of verdigris, epsom salts, alum, and 


ur. The soil is very hot to the feet, 


and inclines one to walk rapidly. It is nc- 


ticeable that many plants and grasses thrive 
very near these hot and alkaline springs. 
The contrast of the diabolic desolation of 
the ravine in which the aprings are, with 
the greenness and beauty of the mountain 
sides about them, is very attractive. Lifards 
from three inches to a foot long jump and 
glide about, while snakes—not unfrequently 
the venomous rattlesnakes—are frequently 
seen. One of my friends saw four.—Dr. 
Bellows in Pacific Monthly. 


— 
DRIED FLOWERS. 


Dried flowers, in their natural colours, 
have for some time past for sale 
in the shops. The mode in which the 
operation is effected is this:—A vessel with 
a moveable cover is provided, and having 
removed the cover from it, a piece of me- 
tallic gauze of moderate fineness is fixed 
over it, and the cover replaced. A quan- 
tity of sand is then taken, sufficient to fill 
the veasel, and passed through a sieve 
into an iron pot, where it is heated with 
the addition of a small quantity of stearine 
carefully stirred, so as to thoroughly mix 
the ingredients. The a stearine 
to be added is at the rate of & pound 
to one hundred pounds of sand. Care 
must be taken not to add too much, as it 
would sink to the bottom and injure the 
flowers. The vessel with its cover on, and 
the gauze beneath it, is then turned upside 
down, and the bottom being removed, the 
flowers to be operated upon are carefully 
placed on the gauze, and the sand gently 
poured in, so as to cover the flowers en- 
tirely, the leaves being thus prevented from 
touching each other. The vessel is then 
put into a hot place, such, for instance, as 
the top of a baker’s oven, where it is left 
for forty-eight hours. The flowers thus 
become dried, and they retain their natural 
colours. The vessel still remaining bottom 
upwards, the lid is taken off, and the sand 
runs away through the gauze, leaving the 


flowers uninjured.—Journal of NSoctety of 


Arts. 


PARIS BELLES. 


The gay and fashionable belles of Paris 
work er than the men at the galleys. 
Think of a young married lady, with a 
rapidly filling nursery, going out night 
after night, coming home on Monday, say 
at one o'clock, on Tuesday at four, on 
Wednesday at midnight, on Thursday at 
three, on Friday at four, winding up the 
week’s work on Saturday, by coming home 
at broad daylight at seven o'clock, and 
commencing the new week with an after- 
noon concert, a dinner, and a soiree! Some 
women have successfully cultivated the 
habit of sleeping in the afternoon, or taking 
an extra dinner at four or five o'clock, then 

straight to bed after it, sleeping till 
Falf-past eight or nine o'clock, when they 
are awakened by their maid, and proceed to 
the business of dressing. 


HOW TO PRESERVE ICE. 


Dr. Schwarz has communicated the fol- 
lowing simple method of preserving small 
quantities of ice, which he has practised 
with success. Put the ice in a deep dish 
or jug, cover it with a plate, and place the 
dae on a pillow stuffed with feathers, 
and cover the top with another pillow 
carefully, by this means exeluding the 
ntenl air. Feathers are well-known bad 
conductors of heat, and in consequence the 
ice is preserved from melting. Dr. Schwarz 
states that he had thus preserved six 
pounds of ice for eight days. The plan is 
simple, and within the reach of every 


household. 


AN UNLUCKY PRINCE. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7'imes writes that for some time it has 
been observed that the Archduke Budolf, 
the heir-apparent to the Austrian throne, 
much of colour and 

y appearance ; but the cause of the 
change in the child’s health is only now 
known tothe public. A few days ago, Dr. 
Loschner, a physician in whom the Em- 
peror and Empress have great confidence, 
was summoned from Prague; and, after 
having carefully examined the little pa- 
tient, recommended temporary change of 
air, and a total change in the system of 
education. The Archduke, who is not 
seven cov of age, was not long ago taken 
out of the hands of his aja, or governess, 
and entrusted to the care of General Count 
Gondrecourt, who lost no time in begin- 
ning to i» the child such an education 
“as would speedily make a man of him.” 
The little boy was practically taught five 
lan at one and the same time, by 
means of attendants of five different na- 
tionalities; he was regularly drilled, and 
every now and then he was awakened in 
the night in order that he might learn to 
have his wits about him. The results of 
such an absurd system of education were 
soon apparent, and the heir to the Aus- 
trian throne is now at Ischl for the benefit 
of his health. General Count Gondrecourt, 
who knows how to handle a brigade as well 
as any man in the service, has got leave of 
absence; and the chances are, that he will 
soon cease to be ayo, or tutor, to the Em- 


peror’s only son. 


SHOCKINGLY HUMAN. 


The author of a fine article about Birds 
in the last A¢/antic is an admirer of the hen- 
hawk, of which he is able to say some things 
as fine and eloquent as hero-worshippers ut- 
ter about their questionable human idols. 
Here is one of them :—“The calmness and 
dignity of this hawk when attacked by 
crows or the king-bird, are well worthy of 
him. He seldom deigns to notice his noisy 
and furious antagonist, but deliberately 
wheels about in that rial spiral,and mounts 
and mounts till his pursuers grow dizzy and 
return to earth again. It is quite original, 
this mode of getting rid of an unworthy op- 
ponent, rising to heights where the brag- 
gart is dazed and bewildered, and loses his 
reckoning! I am not sure but it is worthy 
of imitation!” 

That is well said, and thereby hangs a 
moral which is quite as well put by a re- 
viewer in the 7raveller :—*’Tis a pity that 
80 loftily di a gentleman should be so 
cruel, and a thief, and thet his flight heaven- 
ward should have a hen-roost robbery for 
its point of on The finest ‘rise’ 
we ever saw a hen-hawk make, the cruel 
depredator had a screeching chicken in his 

ion. But what a picture of the con- 

uct of man does this action of the hen- 

hawk afford, man often acting as if cruelty 

and robbery on his part were no hindrances 
to his reaching heaven |” 


BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 


Well has a writer said:—* Flowers are 
not trifles, as one might know from the 
care God- has taken of them every where; 
not one unfinished; not one bearing the 
marks of a brush or pencil. Fringing the 
eternal borders of mountain winters, gra- 
cing the pulseless beat of the gray, old 

ite, every where they are harmonizing. 
urderers do not ordinarily wear roses in 
their button-holes. Villains seldom train 
vines over doors.” And another 
“Flowers are for the young and for 
the old, for the grave and for the nt for 
the living and the dead—for all but 
the guilty, and for the guilty when they 
are penitent.” 


| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


SPANISH BEGGARS. 


In a Home Visitor account of Malaga, we 
read :—The amount of beggars is countless. 
No appeal is ever made except in the name 
of their saints; the only way to be rid of 
them without money cost is to beg them, in 
the name of their my cease their — 
portunities. There is & superior 
of beggar, who asks pone went u first 
speak to him. You greet his amiable look 
with a “ morrow.” “ Make it so,” says 
he, “by the value of your wish.” You ge 
him two or three of your coppers. “It is 
not enough.” To live without work is ob- 
viously care of very many in Malaga, 
and to this end they are ever on the alert to 
gudgeon the stranger. The head of this 
class of catch-penny idlers is the “ commis- 
sioner” (as he is grandly called) at the 
Hotel, in consideration of whom the waiters 
and porters may not direct you in your way 
to the next street, or the post-office, it being 
the “commissioner’s” privilege to profit by 
your ignorance. Yet fos may not supersede 
the “guide.” He takes you to the guide, 
and the guide takes you to the showman of 
the place you wish to see, and that show- 
man hands you over to others who have the 
custody of its inner recesses. 


THE ARAB’S PROOF. 
A Frenchman who t had won a rank 


among men of science, was crossing the 
Sahara in company with an Arab 


guide. He noticed with a sneer that at 
times his guide, whatever obstacle might 
arise, put them all aside, and kneeling on 


the burning sands, called on his God. 

Day after day passed, and still the Arab 
never failed, till at last one evening the 
philosopher, when he rose from his knees, 
asked him, with a contemptuous smile, 
“How do you know there isa God? The 

ide fixed } his burning eye on the scoffer 
for a moment in wonder, and then said, 
solemnly, “How do I Anow there is a 
God?” How did I know that a man, and 
not a camel, ~~ my hut last night 
in the darkness? Was it not by the print 
of his foot in the sand? Even so,” and he 

inted to the sun, whose last rays were 
ashing over the lonely desert, “that foot- 
print is not that of a man.” 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 


It is a remarkable fact that one of the 
most abundant materials in nature—iron— 
is the strongest of all known substances. 
Made into best steel, a rod of one-fourth of 
an inch in diameter will sustain 9000 pounds 
before breaking; soft steel, 7000; iron 
wire, 6000; bar-iron, 4000; inferior bar- 
iron, 2000; cast-iron, 1000 to 3000; co 
per wire, 3000; silver, 2000; gold, 3500; 
tin, 300; cast zinc, 160; sheet sinc, 1000; 
cast lead, 55; milled lead, 200. Of wood, 
box and locust, the same sise, will hold 
1200; the toughest ash, 1000; elm, 800; 
beech, cedar, white oak, o pine, 600; 
chestnut and soft maple, 650; poplar, 400. 
A rod of iron is about ten times as strong 
asa hemp cord. A rope an inch in diame- 
ter will bear about two and a half tons, but 
in practice it is not safe to subject it to a 
strain of more than about one ton. Half 
an inch in diameter, the strength will be 
one-quarter as much ; a quarter of an inch, 
one-sixteenth as much, and so on.— Ameri- 
can Artisan. 


THE THREE CALLERS. 


Morn calleth to a fair boy straying 
‘Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 
She calis—but still he thinks of nought save play- 
ing; | 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu! 
While he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that Morn, sweet Morn, returns no more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time; he sees but one sweet form, 
One young, fair face, from bower of jessamine 
glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm. 
So Noon, unnoticed, seeks the Western shore, 
And man forgets that Noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire-light, flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-hairc'd man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone—as all life's pleasures go; 
Night calls him to her, and he leaves his door, 
Silent and dark—and he returns no more! 


TOO DIRTY TO WHIP. 


It has been feared that Jeff. Davis 
might escape punishment, on the princi- 
ple that seems to prevail in some cases, 
that when wickedness reaches a certain 
magnitude it takes a place above recogni- 
zable crime, and becomes a sublime virtue 
or a stupendous joke. The issue in the 
instance of the fallen rebel chief will 
depend much upon whether the govern- 
ment pledges itself beforehand as unwarily 
as the schoolmaster did in the followin 
= of President Lincoln about Danie 

ebster : 

When quite young at school, Daniel was, 
one day, guilty of a gross violation of the 
rules. He was detected in the act, and 
called up by the teacher for punishment. 
This was the old-fashioned “feruling’’ of 
the hand. His hands happened to be very 
dirty. Knowing this, on his way to the 
teacher’s desk, he spit upon the palm of his 
right hand, wiping it off on the side of his 
pantaloons. 

“Give me your hand, sir,” said the teach- 
er, very sternly. Out went the right hand, 
partly cl The teacher looked at it 
a moment, and said, “Daniel, if you will 
find another hand in this school-room as 
filthy as that, I will let you off this time.” 
Instantly from behind his back came the 
left hand. 

“ Here it is,’ was the ready reply. 

“That will do,” said the teacher, “for 
this time; you can take your seat, sir.” 


A Hindoo Missionary’s Lament for his 
Wife. 


One of the sufferers by the Masuli 
hurricane of November last (already des- 
cribed) was a native minister, the Rev. A. 
Bushanan. He escaped himself, but lost 
his wife and child on that fearful night. 
He sends the Church Missionary Com- 
mittee an account of the calamity, and ex- 

resses his feelings in terms which strik- 
ingly illustrate the power of the gospel on 
the heart of the Hindoo, no longer heathen, 
but Christian. 

“ What shall I say for God’s dealings with 
his unworthy servant on the night of the 
lst of November, 1864? I can say nothing. 
My hand trembles and my heart faints to 
think of the sudden loss of my dear wife 
and child. But, however, they are not lost, 
as other heathen who perished in 
numbers, but gone before. It was the Lord 
who did it. ‘We know that all things work 
together for good to them that love God.’ 
When I came out from a evi I never, 
humanly s ing, expected that my dear 
mere have been restored to me. 
‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
(Naked came I out of my mother’s womb, 
naked shall I return thither.’ My afflic- 
tions, however great they may be, cannot 
be greater than those of the patient Job; 
and one who is er than Job, who pa- 
tiently endured the cross, has taught us how 
to suffer. He hath done what is right; He 
never makes a mistake; all will end in ’ 
My dear wife has not left me without leav- 
ing behind her a cheering hope. She is 
gone to her happy home, where no sorrow, 
no trouble, no anxieties or distractions can 
molest her rest and happiness. If I call to 
my remembrance the sweet consistent char- 
acter of my wife’s Christian life, the love 
with which she had loved her Saviour, and 
the sweet and touching prayers which she 


offered when we both knelt down before 
our common Lord and Saviour, I have every 
reason to believe that my dear departed ones 
are now perfectly happy in heaven with 
our dear Saviour. Tral I cannot wish 
them to be in a better place, or in better 
hands. But weg to flesh = — in 
our present state, the departure of our dear- 
est and nearest relatives causes us the great- 
est sorrow and the deepest affliction. But 
blessed be God for all the consolations He 
el us, even in the midst of our fiery 


POMPEIIAN HOUSE. 


The simplest style of ornamentation of 
the Pompeiian House—the border of grace- 


ful patterns in stucco, or forming panels; 
the enframing lines of bright and well- 
selected colours; pictures, and —_— 
those in water-colours, not hung wi 


tarnished wire or a dirty cord, but let into 
the wall, and forming, as it were, part of 
it; the walls themselves of. stucco, hard 
and polished as marble, cream-coloured, or 
of some other grateful tint—forms neither 
a very expensive nor a very elaborate style 
of interior decoration. We have seen the 
experiment tried, with complete success, 
in English houses of no great pretensions. 
It can be carried out at not much greater 
cost than is frequently expended on a 
vulgar papier mache cornice and paper- 
hangings, the meanest and most perishable 
covering for a wall that was ever devised. 
Imagine what the ruins of Pompeii would 
have been, had the houses been lined with 
our fashionable papers! We may form 
some idea of the effect they would have 
uced, by contemplating a modern 
welling which has been deserted for a 
few months, with its shabby walls hung 
with tattered strips of tawdry hangings.— 
London Quarterly Review. 


Farm wd Garden. 


GnNawine Boarps.—A writer 
in the New England Farmer says:—Y our 
correspondent in Maine, Mr. Meolntire, 
wants to know the remedy for cattle eating 
boards, bonés, &c. For some time I have 
hoped some one would reply, because I am 
not accustomed to writing for newspapers ; 
but as my husband has been troubled for a 
number of years in this way with his cattle, 
I will attempt to give ie his experience. 
Some years ago our would gnaw every 
board that they could get at, and the cows, 
especially, would even gnaw the bottom out 
of the pails they were fed in, if not at once 
taken away. This unnatural appetite seem- 
ed to dry up the cows, and my husband 
sold a number after they got so as to give 
but little milk, “because,” as he said, “they 
would gnaw the barn down.” When they 
went to other barns they quit their gnaw- 
ing, and proved to be good cows. Three 
years ago last Jan he bought a cow that 
was tobe an excellent milker. 
He had not had her a week before she be- 
gan to gnaw every piece of board that she 
could find. The next summer she gave 
only about eight quarts of milk aday. He 
bought bone-meal and chalk, but she would 
not eat them. After I made soap the next 
April—two years ago—he took the bones 
that were boiled soft, and put them in a 
box close by the Beare Powe in the barn- 
yard. She helped herself to them and eat 
very freely, and soon — to gain in milk; 
and although she was farrow, she gave as 
much milk as she did the year before. In 
September she began to gnaw boards a little 
again. As the soap-bones were gone, my 
husband went and dug up the bones of a 
horse he had buried, and boiled them in 
lye until he could pound them up fine, and 

ese were put in the same box. As long 
as we keep soft bones within their reach, 
our cattle do not gnaw boards. As long as 
a a disposition to ne boards they 
invari grow poor, while the in in 
flesh chen that is 

Omine Farm ImpLemMents.— Every 
farmer should have a can of linseed oil and 
a brush on hand, and whenever he buys a 
new tool he should soak it well with the 
oil, and dry it in by the fire, or in the sun, 
before using. The wood, by this treatment, 
is toughened and strengthened, and ren- 
dered impervious to water. Wet a new 
hay-rake and dry it, and it will begin to 
loose in the joints; but if well oiled, the 
wet will have but slight effect. Shovels 
and forks are preserved from checking and 
cracking in the top of the handle by oiling, 
and the wood becomes smooth as glass by 
use, and is far less liable to blister the 
hand when long used. Axe and hammer 
handles often break off where the wood 
enters the iron; this particularly should 
be toughened with oil, to secure durability. 
Oiling the wood in the eye of the axe will 
prevent its — and shrinking, and 
sometimes getting loose. The tools on a 
large farm costa large sum of money ; the 
should be of the most approved kinds. It 
is @ poor economy, at the present extrava- 
gant price of labour, to set men to work 
with ordinary, old-fashioned implements. 
Labourers should be required to return 
their tools to the convenient place provided 
for them after using; they should be put 
away clean and bright. The mould-boards 
of ploughs are apt to get rusty from one 
season to another, even if sheltered; they 
should be brushed over with a few drops of 
oil when put away, and will then remain in 


good order till wanted.— Mass. Ploughman. 


Manvuagina.—For many years 
we have advocated, and proved by the most 
indisputable evidence, that surface manur- 
ing of the land is the best mode to apply 
dung in a general sense, and that some of 
our heat farmers had adopted it with res- 
pect to many of their crops. We notice in 
the last number of the Genesee Farmer 
a short communication from that intensely 
practical farmer, John Johnson, on this 
subject, in which he sustains, in a few 
words, all that has been said in our col- 
umons in its favour, to wit:—“I have used 
manure, only as a top-dressing, for the last 
twenty-six years, and I do think one load 
used in that way is worth far more than 
two ploughed under on our stiff land.” — 
Germantown Telegraph. 


Tus Farmer’s Barometer.—Take a 
common pickle bottle, wide-mouthed, fill it 
within three inches of the top with water; 
then take a common Florence oi! flask, re- 
moving the straw covering, and cleansing 
the flask thoroughly; plunge the neck of 
the flask into the pickle bottle as far as it 
will go, and the barometer is complete. In 
fine weather the water will rise into the 
neck of the flask, even higher than the 
mouth of the pickle-bottle, and in wet and 
windy weather it will fall within an inch 
of the mouth of the flask. Before a heavy 
gale of wind the water has been seen to 
eave the flask altogether at least eight 
hours before the gale came to its height. 
The invention was made by a German, and 
communicated to a London journal. 


A New Hepoe silver 
thorn is a species of Eleagnus from Asia, 
and promises well. Some kinds of hedge 
plants grow too fast; others, like Pyrus 


japonica, too slow. The honey locust and 


osage orange are subject to attacks from 
mice in stator: The silver thorn is bushy, 
hardy, and vary t ws to a complete 
hedge, three feet high, in three years; the 
leaves are beautiful; the roots wiry; and at 
three years of age bears seed, which grow 
the jessamine; it is ectly , though 
a native of Asia. The 
hardy in sunny places. One variety of it 
is quite bushy, bears white berries, and its 
foliage endures the winter well. — Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 
Asparacus.—Some 
enormous size, now exhibi 


plants of 
in the win- 


dows of eating-houses in Paris, attract the 


attention of strangers, who express great 


curiosity to know how they are cultivated. 
A farmer in the neighbourhood of Paris 
supplies the following explanation :—They 
are planted, not in the usual way, in 

but separately. As soon as the plant rises 
a short height from the ground, the gar- 
dener covers it with a bottle, under which 
the plant attains an enormous size before it 
is fit for use. 


PHILADELPHIA BuTrTeR.—One reason 
that we have seen assigned for the acknow- 
ledged superiority of Philadelphia butter 
is, the care farmers in that section take to 
remove every cow whose cream, partaking 
of an oily character, does not separate 
freely from the milk, but is what dairy- 
women call ropy, and will never harden 
into any thing but ot/y butter. The editor 
of the Rural Advertiser says he once owned 
one such cow, and her milk spoiled the 
butter of twenty cows. 


Chilsren’s Column. 


THE LINNET, SPARROW, AND JACKDAW. 


“I'm glad that I am nota sparrow,” 
(A little field-linnet thus spoke, ) 

“To live in the streets dark and narrow, 
And have my coat spoiled by the smoke.” 


“I'm glad that I am not a lionet,” 
(The sparrow as pertly replied ;) 

“In a dull grove, with no people in it, 
I never could bear to reside.” 


A jackdaw (who chanced to be present) 
Said, « If you'll be counselled by me, 

You'll try to find any place pleasant 
Where you are appointed to be. 


“ Sometimes in a high city steeple 
It has been my fortune to dwell, 


Whence I looked down on hundreds of people, 


And cawed to the sound of the bell. 


“And sometimes in lone country places, 
And old ruined buildings I went; 
But somehow, in both of these cases 
I managed to feel quite content. 


«Then listen to what I am telling, 
(For that it is truth you will find,) 
Peace does not depend on the dwelling, 
But on your own temper of mind.” 


The sparrow (convinced in a minute) 
Chirped out, he his foolishness saw ; 
“And I was wrong, too,” said the linnet. 
“Good-bye, then,” croaked Mr. Jackdaw. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE FARM-YARD QUARREL. 


There once lived together very pleasant] 
in an English farm-yard a salneabhios 
® rooster, and a tame pheasant. It may be 
that the attachment was rather stronger 
between the turkey and the pheasant, as 
the third party was rather dis to take 
the lion’s share of the food, and to look 
on his little friend. 

ing brought up in the woods, he consid- 
ered that he had no right to claim equality 
to farm-bred fowls. “But the pretty phea- 
sant knew she would always find a protector 
in the stately old turkey, and it was a sad 
day for her when he was sent to another 
farm to live. 


ove so well together, and one day they 
a serious quarrel. Of course the roos- 
ter beat, as he was so much larger and 
stronger, and the poor wounded pheasant 
disappeared from the place, leaving the 
victor to crow over his wonderful conquest. 
But his triumph was very short, for after 
a time the pheasant returned with his old 
ally, whose new home he had managed to 
discover. By what means he had made 
known his wrongs to the turkey I cannot 
tell. Per a sight of his bloody head 


his friend travelled over the whole distance 
for the sole pu of avenging the wrongs 
of his former playmate. The two fell upon 


patched him. 


some disposition is in any circle, and what 
dreadful results it often leads to. 

“ Leave off contention before it be med- 
died with,” is a good rule for boys and 
girls, as well as for chickens and turkeys. 


THE HEATHEN BOY. 


A young boy, lived in the 

t city of Calcutta, Indi 
depremed on account of his sins, and earn- 
y sought something by which he might 


be relieved. His parents took him to all 
kinds of amusements in order to satisfy 


him, but all in vain. 

One evening a passed their door, 
who, when he saw the boy crying, asked 
the cause; and om being informed, said 
he could direct him to a missionary who 
would tell him about a man named Jesus 
Christ, who could help all such persons. 
In his depressed state of mind the boy 
anxiously sought for this missionary, and 
to his joy found him at last, although late 
at night. The boy said to the missionary 
that he felt so uneasy in his mind, and 
wished to find rest, and asked him if he 
knew where the man Jesus Christ lived. 
The missionary now made this 

uainted with the way of salvation, and 
before long he had found peace with God 
in Jesus Dhrist, and expressed his great 
happiness. He returned to his home, and 
related his wonderful change to others in 
the same state, and drew many to the Sa- 
viour in the course of time. 


A WORD TO THE BOYS AND GIRLS 
ABOUT ORDER. 


when done with. Never leave them all 
about, helter-skelter, topsy-turvy—never. 
When you use any article—hoe, shovel, 


ins, thimbles, pincushions, 


apparatus ; 
every article of housewifery or husbandry, 


every thing, and every thing in its place. 


by observing order—systematic regularity ! 


And little folks should begin early to pre- 
serve order in every thing. Form habits 
of order. These loose, slipshod, slatternly 
habits are formed in childhood, and habits 


once formed are apt to cling for life. 
Young friends, 
in their proper 


a good report. 
MARYy’S PRAYER. 


Little M 
correct her the other night. Mary was 
angry; and when she said her prayers, in- 
stead of asking God to bless papa and 
mamma, as she was wont to do, she said, 
“God bless papa, and don’t bless mamma.” 

Her mother took no notice, and Mary 
jumped into bed without her good-night 
ki . By and by she to breathe 
hard, and at length she whispered, “ Mam- 
ma, are you going to live a great while?” 

“1 don’t know,” was the answer. 

“Do you think you shall?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Do many mothers die and leave their 
children ?” 

many. 
“Mamma,” said Mary, witha tremblin 
voice, “I am going to say another prayer; 
and, clasping her little hands, she cried, 
“God bless papa and the dearest, best mam- 
ma any little girl ever had in the world.” 

That's the way, children. If you knew 
your mothers were going to die very shortly, 
u could not be kind enough to them. 
ut do you not know that, be they long or 


” 


short-lived, there lies before you, 


Now the rooster and pheasant did not 


told the whole story. Certain it was that 


the quarrelsome rooster, and quickly dis- 
What a very unpleasant thing a quarrel- 


Put things right back in their place 


rake, pitchfork, axe, hammer, tongs, boots 
or shoes; books, slates, pencils, writing 


needles, work-baskets, kitchen furniture, 


no matter what it is—the very moment you 
have done using it, return it to its proper 
place. Be sure to have a special place for 


Order, order, perfect order, is the watch- 
word—heaven’s first law. How much pre- 
cious time is saved (aside from vexation) 


gin early to keep things 
laces; study neatness, or- 
der, economy, sobriety—in every thing be 
just, honest, pure, lovely, and you will have 


» mother hed essssicn 


- 


so plainly that he who runs may 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother?” 

Remember that every wrong committed 
against a loving parent will, when they 
shall have from earth, bite like a 
serpent and sting like an adder. — Well 
Spring. 


through a 
er’s hand. 


which they were going; and now the 
child’s mind was troubled, for the road 
seemed to lead quite another way. “Are 
you sure we are in the right pass?’ he 
would often ask. 

But his father’s only answer was, “Trust 
to me.” 

Again the little questioner spoke: I can 
not see how we shall ever get there by 
climbing this steep mountain side.” 

Still the reply was, “Keep fast hold of 
my hand, and fear nothing.”’ | 

So the father and son went on their way 
antil, when the little feet were very weary, 
a sudden turn in the road showed them 
that they were at home. 

Now, it is in such a way that God often 
leads his children. They are like the little 
one who was so puzzled about the way. 
“What will become of us?’’ they often 
ask, “What will be to-morrow? or next 
year? or twenty years to come?” Now, 
such questions are like the child’s. The 
proper answer is that which the father 
gave to him, “Trust.” “Do what is right 
now—to-day; so when to-morrow comes 
you will find that God is taking care of 
you and helping you still, and in the end 
all will be well. 


THE LATEST ISSUES 
OF THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
_ 821 Chestnut Street, 1 Philadelphia. 
WINES ON TEMPTATION. 


An Essay on Temptation. By E. C. Wines, D. D. 
Small l2mo. Price 60 cents. 


MANNA CRUMBS FOR HUNGRY SOULS. 


Consisting of Excerpts from the Letters of the 
Rev. Samuel Rutherford, gathered by the Rev. 
 W.P. Breed. D. D. Small 12mo. 65 cents. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


As viewed and acted on by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Com- 
piled for the Board, by Rev. A. T. McGill, D.D. 

' §mall 12mo pamphiet. Price 20 cents. 


12mo0 ‘Tracts. 
No. 279. WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? pp.4. 
No. 281. I8 THERE HOPE? pp. 16. 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


Just Published. 


DR. BOARDMAN’S THANKSGIVING AND 
FAST-DAY SERMONS. 
L 
THE PEACEMAKERS. 


II. 
THE PEACE WE NEED, AND HOW 
TO SECURE IT. 


Paice—25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen. 
o*¢ Sent by mail, (post-paid), upon the receipt 
of the price. 
Published and for sale by 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, . 
Successor to WM. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


HE DIADEM.—A NEW MUSIC BOOK, 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND DEVO. 
tional Meetings, containing 128 of Hymns 
and Tunes, mostly new. The hymns are very 
fine, and appropriate for all occasions, and the 
music is full of sweet melody and rich harmony. 
Contents in :—Saviour, we come—Jesus Loves 
Me—Trust in Jesus—Lambs of the Saviour—Tell 
thy Saviour— Follow Jesus—Land of Rest— 
Chime On—Gentle Words—lI’ll Never Forsake 
| and Graciously—Faint Not, Weary 
Pilgrim—Lift Me Higher—When I Die—The 
Spirit and Bride—&c. Price, paper covers, 
36 cents; $3 per dozen. Board covers, 35 cents; 
$3.60 per dozen. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Sample copies sent to Superintendents of Sunday 
Schools, for 10 cents. HORACE WATERS, Pub- 
lisher, No. 481 Broadway, New York, Author of 
Sunday School Bells, Nos. 1 and 2; Choral Harp, 
&c., nearly 1,000,000 copies of which have been 
issued. For sale by Lirrincorr & Co., Philadel’a. 


$1 95 A MONTH!—Aceznts Wantep every 
where to introduce the Improved Shaw 

& Clark $20 Family Sewing Machine, the only 
low | soma machine in the country which is licensed 
b rover & Baker, Wheeler & Wilson, Howe, 
Singer & Co.,and Bachelder. A// other machines 
now sold for less than forty dollars each are in- 
imprisonment. and expenses, or 

large commission, allowed. Illustrated Circulars 


sent free. Address 
SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


WOODLAND SEMINARY, 


9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


Though recently established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A Corps of experienced Teach- 


For Iwrormation, to 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, AM., Principal. 
FEMALE SEMINARY FOR SALE. 


— 


In consequenee of the decease of the Superin- 
tendent, the above property is offered for sale, 
located in West Virginia. School in a prosperous 
condition; buildings commodious, in repair, 
and well furnished. Twenty acres of land, well 
improved, connected with said property, and all 
in close proximity to a flourishing town. 

Price far below cost. Ternis — Address 

DAVIS, CLARKE & CO., Booksellers, 
93 Wood Street, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 
Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. | 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of a? and superior advan- 
tages furnished in V and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting, and French. 

The Institution is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September i8th. For Catalogue, address 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A.M., Principal. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


The next session will commence on Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering Col arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, mane, dia- 
grams, and models. Keferences—The Faculties 
of the College and Seminary. For Catalogue, 


to Rev. T. W. CATTEL 
Rev. A. D. WHITE, ’} Principals. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fi/th.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 

A Boarpime amp Day Scuoot ron Youne Lapins, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 


first-class Seminaries. Instructiva thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 


~~ in the midst of more than ordinary 


and religious advantages. 
The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist 
Circulars on application. 


EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL— 

At Jensey Saons, 

received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
Curisttuax Homes, where every attention will 

given to the intellectual and physical education 

of their sens and daughters, please send for 


Catalogue to 
DONLEAVY LONG, A. M,, Principal, 


Meaty, SCHOOL FOR BOARDERS 


, at Sing Sing, New York. For Cireuw 
lars, contalning information, address 


C. TRACY, A-M., Principal. 


read, | COMPLETE, ONLY AUTHENTIC, AND: 


Suly..8 1865. 


RELIABLY ILLUSTRATED; 


LIFE OF ABRAWAW LINCOLN. 


PRESENTING HIS EARLY HISTORY, PO- 
litical career, and 8 


early ready, in one volume 
Sheep, Library 

$3.50; printed on extra fine paper, and boun ~ 
cat, $5. GERMAN EDITION, fifty conta. 
higher on each style of binding. 

his work is RELIABLE and AUTEBATic. It was | 


of over 700 


and the data concerning the material 
Mr. Lincoln’s early history anid poli 
(it is not now improper to mention) wag fur-. 
nished by himself to Mr. Barrett, who for several 
— stood in confidential relations to the late 
ident. The author haseresided in Washing- 
ton from the very beginning of the administra- 
tion, and has explored the records of the War 
Office for facts, and had access to other sources of 
information not usually accessible. Interwoven 
with the narrative, in chronological order, are 
full extracts from Mr. Lincoln’s speeches—thus 
embodying his views in the best and most ac- 
or Bio is eluci- 
terweaving his State com- 
plete, while the narrative of the author concers- 
ing the great events of the period is clear, 
concise, and admirable. The Portrait is beauti- 
fully engraved by Ritchie, from a photograph 
taken by y, at eo sitting arranged for with 
Mr. Lincoln by the Publishers. The likeness has 


been pronounced by many personal friends the 


the Publishers, immediately upon the decease 
of Mr. Lincoln, sent an artist to sketch the 
scenes closely identified with his early life, and 
also the scenes immediately with the 
burial at mio llinois, and will bave the 
leasure of presenting the following Ontemat 
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